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CHAPTER-!. 

THE SECONDARY FRENCH REYOLUTION OF 1871 

WHY THE THIERS DYNASTY IS RESISTED. 

Every one has read the story of the pet monkey, ohapjt. 
who, profiting by the momentary absence of his 
mistress from the nursery, took her baby from the 
cradle, and ran ofi* with it to the roof of the house. 
Of course the parents, when they discovered the 
peril of their child, were nearly distracted. Their 
first impulse was to* club, stone, or shoot the monkey. 
The love they bore the child, however, counselled 
them to control their indignation, lest they should 
provoke the treacherous brute to seek safety or re- 
venge by dropping it. 

Instead, therefore, of pursuing, with weapons and 
violence, the enemy who held in his hands such a 
priceless hostage, they proceeded to conciliate him, 
and finally persuaded him to restore their child to 
their arms. The process was somewhat humiliating 
to their pride ; it seemed less than strict justice to 
the thievish monkey, but by sparing his, they saved 
another's life that to them was worth more than 
the lives of a wilderness of monkeys. 
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CHAP. I. This familiar legend contains a profound political 
lesson. It shows how wise it may be to forego the 
strict assertion of our extreme rights, when their 
assertion would cost more than the rights them- 
selves are worth ; that conflicts often arise, of which, 
through the wickedness, the perversity, or ignorance 
of both parties, a transaction is the only possible or, 
at least, wise solution. Every one commends the sober 
second thought of these prudent parents, and would 
have deemed them equally brutal with the monkey 
if they had subordinated the safety of their child 
to his chastisement. 

Mr Thiers may never have heard this story ; if 
he has, he does not seem to have mastered the 
important lesson it teaches. He has deemed it 
more important to vindicate his authority, and the 
supremacy of the Versailles Government, than to 
save Paris. Instead of conciliating a population 
with a famous or infamous capacity for disorderly 
excesses, he refuses to treat with them in arms, he 
invites a foreign power to aid him in closing up all 
avenues for their escape, and drives to desperation 
a community which was in possession of a very 
large proportion of the most cherished and precious 
monuments of human art and civilisation, not to 
speak of living hostages, whose blood now cries up 
against him from the ground. With an army of 
French soldiers, and the connivance of foreign allies, 
the Chief Executive of France has conquered its 
capital, where he has asserted the supremacy of 
his authority at the expense of nearly everything 
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that rendered that capital the admiration of the chap. i. 
world. 

What next ? To what issues are all this blood- 
shed and devastation consecrated ? Do they imply 
the return of the Age of Iron to France? Are 
Frenchmen henceforth to be ruled by force without 
reason, and by terror without love? Are the 
resources of modern statesmanship and eighteen 
centuries of Christian civilisation exhausted by the 
installation of Mr Thiers and his colleagues upon 
the smouldering ruins of the Tuilleries ? 

Mr Guizot, with a natural and patriotic desire to m. Quizofa 

view of the 

excuse the dissensions among his country people, Commune 
permitted himself recently ^'^ to say of Paris, that 
" the glory of the siege is followed by the disgrace 
of falling under the dominion of a violent and 
incapable mob, and becoming a prey to a detestable 
and absurd outbreak of demagogic fury." A mob 
from which prisoners are taken in lots of 25,000 at 
a time, and stands of arms in lots of 350,000 at a 
time, is something new in history. But might not 
Mr Guizot, with equal propriety, have characterised 
in as opprobrious terms the mobs which brought 
the heads of Louis XVI. and of Charles I. to the 
block ; and yet the one put an end to the reign of 
royal favourites and courtesans in France, and the 
other saved England from a relapse to a double- 
headed sovereignty and an era of dragonnades.t 

* Letter to the Londmi Times, April 13, 1871. 

t With no disposition to extenuate the brutal crimes perpetrated on 
either side during the memorable seven days of May, I permit myself 
to cite an extract from a private letter of an intelligent observer 
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CHAP. I. The illustrious historian adds in the next suc- 

ceeding paragraph — 

" The National Assembly elected during the crisis is the 
very reverse of revolutionary, and the French nation evidently 
identifies itself and sympathises with the National Assembly. 
Paris alone remains an alien to the national feeling, and has 
resigned herself to the will of an anarchical faction." 

To speak of Paris, the heart of France, which, by 
its measured beat, has circulated the civilisation of 
Europe for centuries; of Paris, with its press, its 
academies, its libraries, its professional organisa- 
tions, its industries, with its two millions of people, 
and the favourite pilgrimage of all nations, as alien 
to the national feeling of France, as resigned to the 
will of a faction, curiously illustrates the sort of 
colour-blindness which is apt to appear among 
statesmen as the precursors or accompaniments of 
perplexing changes. 

It is hard for us to estimate the many beneficent 
effects of a storm which has thrown down our 
chimneys, washed away our bridges, deluged our 

who enjoys the rare distinction of having resided uninterruptedly 
in Paris since long previous to the commencement of the war with 
Germany. It is dated the 6th of June : — ** The material destruc- 
tion is much less," probably, than the newspapers have led you to 
suppose. . . . Heaven knows, and the other place, that the waste 
is bad enough. It does not need to be exaggerated. Take the 
whole of it JPor the last two months, and as much or more has been 
done by Versailles guns than by the Communeux. And it is well 
enough to remember — what most folks pay no heed to — this fact, 
that the latter did not fire a building or assassinate a hostage till 
after the Versaillais had begun executing prisoners ; well enough 
to keep in mind that whatever the Communeux might have done, 
their assassinations were, to the Versaillais executions^ less than one 
to ten, both assassinations and executions being of unarmed or 
disarmed persons." 
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garden, made our roads impassible, drowned our chap. i. 
stock, and perhaps one or more members of our 
family. So there is always so much to deplore 
and condemn in the processes of all political 
revolutions, that it can be hardly expected of Mr 
Guizot, or indeed of any French statesman, to look 
with philosophic coolness upon the incidents and 
drift of the extraordinary struggle which has been 
so fiercely waging, and with such deplorable results, 
in and around the capital of France. 

From those, however, whose eyes are not blinded 
by personal grievances or disappointments, and 
whom the incidents of this fratricidal strife do not 
reach through the refracting media of anguish or 
passion, more deliberate judgments and more 
measured denunciations are to be expected. From 
them should emanate the moderating and farther- 
seeing counsels which shall soonest bring order out 
of this chaos of horrors and devastation. 

For that purpose, the first thing to be done is to 
comprehend the strife itself, the nature of the 
aliment upon which the secondary revolution in 
France of 1871 has fed, to acquire in so short a 
time such formidable proportions. 

Mr Guizot assumes that the French \12X\ovL The NaJtwnai 

Assembly 

identified itself and sympathised with the National chosen to make 

*' ■*■ peace, not a 

Assembly. In this view, which is doubtless shared constitution, 
by the controlling public sentiment of Europe, he is 
apparently sustained by the decisive popular vote, 
of which it was so recently the offspring ; but those 
who are familiar with the practical operation of 
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CHAP^. popular governments will not be long in discerning 
the unsoundness of this inference. 

No doubt Mr Thiers and the controlling spirits 
of the Government at Versailles did represent the 
sentiment of the nation upon the question which 
was passed upon at the election in February last. 
That question was not what form of government, 
whether imperial, monarchical, or republican, would 
best suit France, beaten by a powerful neighbour, 
robbed of her military prestige and influence, 
crushed under an almost insupportable debt, and 
with nothing before her in the future but an 
expiatory era of humiliation, hard labour, and 
economy. The question with her was, whether 
she should make peace with Germany, as advised 
by Messrs Thiers and Favre, or prolong the war as 
advised by Messrs Gambetta, Victor Hugo, and 
Louis Blanc. France wished to stay the Teutonic 
arm that was grinding her to powder, and she chose 
with enthusiasm those who were able to stay it, as 
she supposed, upon the most favourable terms. 

Upon that issue, which was the issue of life or 
death with France — and no nation can ever pass its 
real judgment upon more than one political issue at 
a time — the National Assembly represented very 
faithfully the prevailing sentiment of the electors. 
The voice of the few who would have prolonged 
the war was inaudible. The moment, however, 
peace was signed, and France was restored to her- 
self, an entirely new class of questions, hitherto 
subordinate, became paramount. It being decided 
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that France should continue to exist, the questions chap, l 
then were, How shall she exist ? How shall she 
soonest restore her credit, pay her debts, emanci- 
pate her territory from the ignominious presence of 
foreign soldiers, and restore her ancient influence 
among the nations \ 

Upon those subjects it is now suspected that the it no longer 
Bordeaux- Versailles Government did not represent Frcmce. 
France. Mr Thiers practically admitted this in ad- 
vising the transfer of the seat of government to 
Versailles. It was a confession that the domestic 
policy which he and a majority of the Assembly 
were prepared to support was not likely to be satis- 
factory to the brain and heart of France. Though 
inheriting the title and power of a soi-disant re- 
public, this Assembly began its career of popular 
sovereignty by testifying its distrust of the public 
opinion of the national metropolis in the most offen- 
sive way that could have been selected, and at the 
same time betrayed its signal incompetence to grapple 
with the difliculties of a situation which it so rashly 
aggravated, by leaving to its outraged adversaries 
that metropolis, all fortified as it was, with the 
symbols of national authority and the accumulated 
monuments of national genius, with which every 
Frenchman's notions of France or of patriotism are 
indissolubly associated. 

In the political, as in the material world, the ele- Theemor$of 
ments upon which their respective forces act may Government. 
be displaced, but they cannot be annihilated. This 
is a principle which European, or at least the Con- 
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CHAP. I. tinental statesmen, are very prone to overlook.' If, 
instead of going to Versailles to establish a Govern- 
ment by force, they had gone directly to Paris, and 
there, if doubtful of the sentiments of the nation 
towards them, had ordered a new election, they 
would have disarmed the suspicions and distrust, 
from the fear of which they took refuge at Ver- 
sailles, and would have brought together a new 
Assembly, in which the as yet unrepresented and 
discontented sentiment of the nation would have 
found orderly and wholesome expression. This 
step might have involved the relegation of Mr Thiers 
and many of his associates to private life — political 
revolutions have rarely, if ever, accomplished their 
work thoroughly, that have ended with the same 
officers that they began with — and it might have 
brought to the front many whose prominence would 
not flatter the national pride ; but if by the presence 
of such men in the National Legislature the formid- 
able class they represent had been restrained from 
disorderly resistance, they would have been more 
useful there than more ornamental figures, whose 
presence and • discourse only inflamed malcontents, 
whom they have little disposition to soothe, and less 
capacity to control. 

If Mr Thiers and his colleagues were not prepared 
to abide by the judgment which the country might 
then pass upon them, they certainly do not deserve 
either sympathy or respect. These are no times for 
the statesmen of France to be disputing among 
themselves by the way who shall be greatest among 
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them '; and it must be a very low grade of patriotism chap. i. 
which, in suoh a crisis as this, or indeed in any- 
other, would purchase political distinctions at the 
expense of a civil war. 

It may seem to those who judge Mr Thiers, as whyur 

^ Thiers was not 

most people are disposed to do, only by what he has popujar in 
done since the fall of the Empire, that the opposi- 
tion to his Government which sprang up in Paris at 
the conclusion of peace with Germany was purely 
factious and disorderly. But it should be kept in 
mind that Mr Thiers' public career did not commence 
in 1870. It was Mr Thiers who, as Louis Phillipe's 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works, and as the 
historian of the First Empire, revived the Bonapar- He revived the 
tist culte in France, and prepared the way for the cuite. 
Second Empire. It was Mr Thiers who, because 
the King would not adopt the warlike foreign policy 
which he advised, did more than any one else perhaps 
to bring on the Revolution of 1848. Mr Thiers, iimsignohie 
not the founder, is the most eminent modern ex- 
pounder of that ignoble system of statecraft which 
always sought to maintain and increase the relative 
strength of France by weakening and dividing the. 
power of her neighbours. In support of this policy 
he denounced the war of 1860, undertaken for the 
emancipation and unification of Italy. No one was 
so unsparing as he in denunciations of Napoleon III. 
for permitting the consolidation of North Germany 
in 1866 : nor has any one done more than he, bv his ^^ pmo^erf 

•^ ^ 'f the late war. 

writings and speeches, to develop the public senti- 
ment which finally forced the late Emperor of 
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CHAP. I. France to take up arms against the further consoli- 
dation of the German States in 1870. Mr Thiers 
has always, since his return to political life, co- 
AnJti'Oaiucam, Operated with the Ultramontanists in their Anti- 
^^i^V Gallican policy ; he was their ally, and the ally of 
Austria, in their common opposition to the late 
Emperor's statesmanlike and successful effort to 
restore Italy to the Italians. He also opposed 
all legislation tending to emancipate the state 
schools and charities from the Anti- Gallican in- 
fluence of the Eomish hierarchy, and open them to 
the light and air of modern popular thought and 
influence. 

So much for the past. Turn we now to the pre- 
sent and future. 

From his antecedents it was impossible for Mr 
Thiers to escape the suspicions : — 
Suspected of 1. That, as chief of the Bordeaux- Versailles 
a Bowrbim Government, he was merely warming the bed for 
some scion of the house of Bourbon. He encouraged 
this suspicion by surrounding himself with his old 
political colleagues, and by filling all the important 
missions by the martyrs of 1849.* He should not 

* " I observe that photographs of the Orleans family are beginning 
to appear in the shop-windows here. The Comte de Paris, the Due 
d'Aumale, and the Prince de Joinville are all in a row. Not one 
picture of Napoleon III. appears anywhere. Every one knows that 
the Chamber is monarchical. It is even more so now than when 
it first met at Bordeaux ; but the majority is divided. The 
Legitimists and the Orleanists have not settled their differences. 
But there is a stronger reason why the question of a monarchy is 
kept back just now. If the Assembly stirred in it, the Commune 
would triumph. Accordingly, though not at all well pleased with 
the declaration, the majority has allowed M. Thiers to pledge 
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have delayed a moment to exert his then controlling chap. i. 
influence with the Assembly to make it submit to a 
dissolution so soon as peace was ratified and a 
Provisional Government established, in order that 
a Constituent Assembly might be chosen expressly 
to frame a new constitution. Instead of this, Mr 
Thiers encouraged the idea that he and the Assembly 
were finalities ; might sit as long as they pleased, 
and do pretty much what they pleased. 

2. His accession received such immediate andiSi«pectodo/ 
cordial recognition from the Papal hierarchy, that ciericau, 
he was very naturally suspected of having accepted 
its alliance ; and no one in France or in Catholic 
Europe needs be told the conditions upon which an 
alliance with the Komish Church can be purchased. 
Unfortunately there was nothing in Mr Thiers* 
previous history or character to discountenance 
this suspicion. Though the Eoman Catholic is 
the predominant faith in France, the difference 
between the Ultramontane and Galilean Churches 
have been widening pretty steadily for nearly two 
centuries, and I think it perfectly safe to say that, 
at this day, no Government can possibly endure in 
France, however wisely it might be in other respects 

himself to the maintenance of the republic. That it will be 
maintained should the present Assembly be made a Constituent 
one, or should a new Assembly be elected composed of the same 
elements as the present, is what no one believes ; and the moment 
the Commune has been disposed of, a vigorous effort will be made 
by the moderate Republicans to have the present Chamber dis- 
solved, and the vote of the country taken on the form of govern- 
ment to be permanently established in France." — Paris Correspon- 
dence of the " London Times," April 22. 
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CHAP. I. conducted, that allows itself to be suspected of 
being under the control of Eome. 
Remwegthe 3^ The proDosal to transfer the new Government 

seal of (jovem- ^ •*■ 

Parit'''"' *^ Versailles, of which Mr Thiers was the most 
zealous champion, if not the author, strengthened 
the suspicion that he contemplated some policy 
which was known to be distasteful to the metro- 
polis, and which could not be successfully carried 
out, or with extreme difficulty, in the metropolis. 
By this act, Versailles threw the first stone at Paris, 
and provoked the resistance which ripened into 
civil war. 
^^efh^^e^ 4. Mr Thiers, and his supporters in the As- 
swpicums. sembly, neither said or did anything — and one 
would think they might have said and done much, 
if so disposed — to weaken the distrust of the people 
of Paris upon these points, while their attempt to 
reduce the city by conquest confirmed many of the 
doubters in the belief that no injustice has been 
done to their motives and purposes by the Parisian 
insurgents.*^'^ 

* "Here the feeling decidedly is, that Versailles has shown 
neither discretion nor determination. Frenchmen have so strongly 
the spirit of partisanship, and are so intolerant in the expression of 
it, that it is difficult to discern clearly the drift of public opinion ; 
but I believe the tendency is more than ever to acquiesce in the 
domination of the Commune, and that there is not the smallest 
chance of any assistance being given to Versailles from within this 
city. The peuple has the physical force on its side, and the peuple 
is stronger for the Commune than ever. The bombardment of the 
western quarter of Paris has produced a bad effect. " The Versaillais 
are worse than the Prussians," is a frequent remark. I believe an 
espion Prussien would be safer in Paris at this moment than a 
leader of the National Assembly. ... So much for the people. 
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5. Mr Thiers' proposal to degrade Paris from its chap. i. 
position as the political centre of the nation was aggra- Degrades the 

large cities, 

vated by his refusal to concede to towns of more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants the privileges of 
municipal government. Such a proposal might 
have been tolerated forty or fifty years ago ; indeed, 
it expresses just the sort of distrust of the people 
that Louis XVIII. carried back with him from 
exile ; but it was madness to attempt to inaugurate 
a republican, or indeed any other kind of Govern- 
ment of France in 1871, by a measure so insulting 
to her populous cities. 

Mr Guizot dwells with complacency upon the 
fact that " the attempts to imitate Paris which were 
made at Lyons, at Marseilles, at St Etienne, at 
Narbonne, and at Toulouse, all failed, and were 
suppressed in two or three days, without much 
effort." But why were any such attempts made? 
and, on the contrary, why have not these, and all 
the other cities, held meetings, raised funds, enlisted 
armies to denounce and disperse this "violent and 
incapable mob" in Paris, and to put an end to "the 
absurd outbreak of demagogic fury " of which Paris 

The respectables do not love the Commune, and would probably be 
glad if the troops of Vinoy could come in to-morrow. But, putting 
their pecuniary interest aside, they are not partial to the Assembly. 
Even the bourgeoisie suspects the reactionaires of Versailles of some 
mischief. The discerning men in France, whatever their traditions 
or personal sympathies, have little hope from a restoration of 
monarchy. They believe it would be nothing but a tree without 
roots, the leaves of which might look bright for a time, but which 
would be fated to inevitable decay, if even some sudden storm did 
not tear its unstable trunk from the ground." — Correspondence of 
the ^'London Times;' April 13, 1871. 
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CHAP. I. is the theatre ? For the reason, we are authorised 
to infer, that they did not care to forge fetters for 
their own limbs. Why should they streugthen the 
hands of a Government, the first act of which had 
been to send an army of Government prefects to 
regulate their municipal afiairs. From the nature 
of the situation, those who were not for Versailles 
were against it, and those who were against Ver- 
sailles were the voluntary or involuntary allies of 
the insurgents. 

In view of these facts, no one at all acquainted 
with the inflammable and sympathetic temper of 
the French people ought to be surprised at the force 
which Paris opposed to the Versailles Government. 
The superior force has triumphed, and the ashes of 
Paris are the trophies of the conqueror. 

But no Government established by such means 

and at such sacrifices in France can be durable. Mr 

Canegtabiiah Thicrs must Speedily find himself reduced to one of 

no durable 

Government in two alternatives : either he must hold by force 

France, ^ *^ 

what he has acquired by force ; or, as the creature 
of the people, he must submit his conduct to the 
people for their approval. 

In the first case, he revives the despotism which 
he claims the credit of having contributed to over- 
throw, and places the Government in an attitude of 
fixed hostility to the governed ; an attitude which 
bodes neither tranquillity nor permanence. 

If, on the other hand, he keeps faith with those 
who placed him in his present position ; if he con- 
tinues to recognise the people as the legitimate 
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source of power, or, at least, of that power with chap. i. 
which he and his colleagues have been clothed, he 
will be compelled to give them an opportunity of 
defining the form of government under which they 
wish to live, and of selecting its officers. 

In view of these alternatives, it requires no gift 
of prophecy to predict that Mr Thiers is a predesti- 
nated victim of revolution or of the ballot. The 
debate which has begun in France must proceed. 
Like mountain streams, it may from time to time ThtreaXquei- 
become invisible and maudible in subterranean 
channels, but it cannot be interrupted. The fact 
is, — and the sooner it is comprehended the better, — 
the question which the recent civil war in France 
attempted to settle, is one which the people of the 
United States settled for themselves by the same 
means nearly a century ago. Shall the French be 
ruled by a hereditary or popular Government ? by a 
Government chosen for them several centuries gone, 
and which they cannot change ; or by a Government 
of their own choice, and accountable to them for its 
conduct ? by a Government wholly French, or by a 
Government partly French and partly of foreign 
origin ? 

Those who organised and so long sustained an 
armed resistance to the Versailles Government, in- 
sisted that they would never surrender the control 
of their political concerns ; of their powers to con- 
tract debt and to make war, nor the liberties of the 
press and of the public assemblies to any not re- 
sponsible to them for the abuse of those powers : 
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CHAP. I, they would not again expose themselves, if they 
could help it, they said, to be taunted as they .had 
been receDtly with the consequential disasters of a 
Government to which they are not assenting. Their 
cause was supported — and this is an incident of the 
best as well as of the worst causes — by many whose 
motives would not bear scrutiny, by multitudes of 
the ignorant, the irresponsible, the worthless, and 
the criminal; but the dust and rubbish that is flying 
in the air, by its very lightness only the better shows 
the direction and violence of the storm. 

" The craven rook and pert jackdaw, 
Though neither birds of moral kind. 
Yet, when hanged or stuffed with straw. 
Show us which way blows the wind." 

A controlling majority of the Versailles Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is understood to believe 
there is no hope for France but in a hereditary 
monarchy and in the restoration of dynastic rule. 
They are waiting for the ancient capital " to feel the 
weight of tyranny which oppresses it,'' to use Mr 
Guizot's language, when they expect to be called 
upon to bring forward some dynastic tertium quid, 
which shall give peace to France, if not offices and 
honours to them. 

It is the conflict between these two difierent 
classes of opinions and prejudices which is now con- 
vulsing France and afflicting the civilised world. 
It will ultimately be decided iu favour of the party or 
faction which shall most correctly discern the signs 
of the times and the laws of political development. 
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Certainly, if dynastic government has given to chap, l 
France all the security, repose, and force she could 
have seasonably expected, her statesmen would be 
very wrong to forego those primary advantages of 
a good political system for the chances of getting 
something a little better, at the risk of getting 
something a great deal worse, by entering upon a 
series of experimental novelties. If, on the other 
hand, the dynastic system shall appear to have 
given France neither the security, repose, nor force 
she ought to have enjoyed, it would be folly to 
return to it until a loyal effort had been made to 
get on without it. 

Let us see, then, by the light of history, how far 
France's experience of dynastic government com- 
mends itself to her for re-adoption ; how far it has 
served with her the end of all good governments 
in promoting the happiness and welfare of the 
governed. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE TRANSMISSION OF EXECUTIVE POWER BY 
INHERITANCE A FAILURE IN FRANCE. 

CHAP. II. It is just two hundred and seventy-eight years 
Hmry iv:b siuce Henry IV. consolidated the French monarchy 

faUd concession . !•• .i r * ,i n i • n ,i t t 

cott France by abjuring the laith oi his fathers and embracing 

her indepen- t- r -r% xi i t t • 

dence. the rehgiou of Rome. From that day to this, 

France has had two governments — one political, and 
the other ecclesiastical ; the one having its capital 
in France, and the other and strongest out of France ; 
the one French, and the other alien. By Henry's 
fatal concession " that a crown is well worth a mass," 
he indeed reconciled the Church of Rome and the 
Catholic nobility of France to a wary support of his 
throne, at a price, however, and upon conditions, 
which have left the kingdom ever since a prey 
alternately to despotism and revolution. 
■^ '*'■ "When two would ride a horse,'^ says an old 

English proverb, " one must ride behind ; " and 

when the great conflict of religions arose between 

Htm England the EugUsh Government and Rome, England acted 

pres&i'ved, hers. , . . . , at #• 

upon this principle. At the expense of one or two 
revolutions, and fearful civil and foreign wars, she 
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established the independence and supremacy of the ohap^ ii. 
English crown. Her sovereigns were quite as ready- 
to yield to the threats and temptations of Eome as 
Henry, but not so her people. Had they yielded, 
and permitted the conscience of their sovereigns 
to abide in the keeping of Jesuits for the last 
three centuries, it may be doubted whether there 
would now be a single nation in Europe possessed 
of sufficient moral vitality to make any effective 
struggle for freedom of conscience, or for the supre- 
macy of truth. And what a different spectacle 
would France now present, had Henry bravely re- 
fused to sell himself to the devil, and devoted his 
great military and administrative abilities to main- 
tain the independence of his country ! * 

Since the day of Henry's short-sighted apostasy, 

* Gourville, an agent of Louis XIV. for the conversion of influen- 
tial Protestants, himself a convert, tells us that he one day asked 
Madame the Duchess of Hanover of what religion her daughter 
Sophia was, then a pretty girl of thirteen years. The Duchess 
replied that the Princess was of no religion as yet: they were 
waiting to know of what religion her husband would be, Protestant 
or Catholic, before instructing her. This child, a niece of Charles 
I., finally married Ernest Augustus of Brunswick, a Protestant, and 
brought the reversion to the crown of the three kingdoms in her 
trousseaiL Had she been instructed as her two sisters were, in the 
Catholic faith, or married a Catholic, the succession of the British 
crown must have been changed, or the present royal dynasty of Eng- 
land would share the sovereignty of the British Empire with the See 
of Borne. One of Sophia's nieces was forced to change her religion 
and marry Louis XIV.'s brother, the Duke of Orleans. She was 
subsequently forced to assent to the marriage of her son to one of 
Louis XIV.'s bastards, through whom descended the Orleans 
family, which was chased out of France in 1848, and till this year 
has been living in exile, and indebted to the Protestantised crown 
inherited from their great-aunt Sophia, for the protection that was 
denied them in the land of their nativitv. 
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CHAP. II. France has submitted to twenty-seven diflferent 
New chyvem- Governments, or an average of a new Government 

ment in France 

every ten years, evcry ten ycars, and to as many different constitu- 
tions ; for with every change of sovereign, whether 
by death or otherwise, the Government always 
underwent changes, only not to be termed in all 
cases revolutionary, because accomplished in some 
instances without violence."^ 

The hereditary During this period of two hundred and seventy- 

Sovereigns, 

eight years France has had ten hereditary sove- 



reigns :- 



Henry IV. 
Louis XIII. 
Louis XIV. 
Louis XV. 



Louis XVI. 
Louis XVn. 
Louis XVIIL 



Napoleon L 
Louis Philippe. 
Napoleon IIL 



Their fate. Of thesc, Hcury IV. came to the throne by the 
assassination of his predecessor, and by his own as- 
sassination the throne was vacated for his successor. 

Louis XVI. was tried, condemned, and executed 
as a state criminal. 

Louis XVII. never ascended the throne, but died 
in exile. 

Napoleon I. died an exile and a prisoner of war. 

* Curiously enough it happens that the Caesars of Home, unlike 
their Gallic imitators, never regarded their sceptre as hereditary, 
or even a possession for life. Augustus solicited a renewal of his 
power from the Senate every ten years. Without expressing them- 
selves with the same precision, his successors celebrated each decade 
with sacrifices and f^tes, to testify that though sovereigns in fact, 
they were not of right, but delegates of the Senate and people, and 
charged with powers emanating exclusively from them. To over- 
throw a Csssar in the eyes of the Bomans was merely to punish an 
unfaithful trustee. 



I' 
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Charles X., and his successor, Louis Philippe, chap. ii. 
were both obliged to fly from France, and both 
died in exile. 

Napoleon TIL was dethroned by a revolutionary 
Government, after having been taken prisoner by 
the Germans, and is now an exile in England. 

In the case of but one of the remaining three 
did the crown pass to the head lawfully entitled 
to wear it. 

Louis XIV. prescribed a Council of Regents for his 
great-grandson and heir. The Parliament broke 
his will, and made his profligate nephew, the Duke 
of Orleans, regent. 

Charles X. abdicated in favour of the Duke of 
Bordeaux, but the Chamber of Deputies gave the 
crown to Louis Philippe. The Duke of Bordeaux 
has been ever since a refugee and an exile. 

Louis XIIL was the only one of them all about 
whose successorship there was no dispute. Louis 
XVIII. came to the throne by the aid of foreign 
bayonets, while his successor reigned only six years, 
and was then by revolution driven out of France. 

From these experiences, it does not appear that 
the hereditary principle of perpetuating government 
has sensibly relieved France from uncertainties in 
regard to the succession, or from aU the responsi- 
bility of selecting her sovereigns, though compelled 
to exercise that responsibility under the most un- 
favourable conditions. 

Again, of these ten hereditary sovereigns, Louis grovmpassed 

" ./ o ' fortwohundred 

XIIL fell heir to the crown in the tenth year oi^J^^'^^'^ 
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CHAP. II. his age. His mother, the Eegent, he drove from his 
court in disgrace, and left to die in destitution at 
Cologne, while his government was shaped more or 
less in the interest of the Church by a Cardinal 
Prime Minister. 

Louis XIV. fell heir to the crown at the age of 
five years. He was placed under the direction of 
his mother, Anne of Austria, as Eegent, who in turn 
was completely controlled by her paramour. Cardinal 
Mazarin, also a prince of the Church. When he came 
to his majority, at the age of twelve, he committed 
his conscience and patronage to the control of Jesuit 
confessors. 

His great-grandson and heir, Louis XV., came to 
the throne, like himself, in his fifth year ; and his 
successor and grandson in his twentieth year ; and 
the public policies of both were shaped mainly by 
priests or prostitutes, often by both. 

Thus it appears that from 1610 until the acces- 
sion of Bonaparte by the choice of the army, about 
two hundred years, the crown passed by inheritance 
only to infant children, while the power passed— 
pytpvmrt to In the first case, to a mother, who was soon driven 
out 01 the kingdom m disgrace by her sovereign son ; 

In the second case, to a mother, who was also very 
shortly obliged to fly from Paris on account of the 
unpopularity of her government, and who, with the 
royal heir, during his minority, was for a long time 
a public prisoner ; 

In the third case, it passed to a profligate nephew 
of the deceased King, and to a succession of weak. 
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old Ministers, who were remarkable for nothing but chap. it. 
their incapacity for administration, and whose every ^^^^ 
act only hastened the impending catastrophe in 
which the most patriotic of all the Bourbons 
expiated the follies and misgovernment of his pre- 
decessors with his life, and France was given over 
to the horrors of revolutionary anarchy and bank- 
ruptcy. 

It will appear from this recapitulation that what- 
ever advantages may have been anticipated from 
leaving the succession of the crown to the laws of 
inheritance, they were not realised. For a period of 
two centuries, the crown descended, in every in- 
stance, to heirs too young to wear it ; and the 
power, in every instance, passed to parties singu- 
larly unfit to administer it, and to whom it could 
never have descended by inheritance. So that if 
the Governments of France for that long period 
had been everything that a country could have 
desired, instead of the reverse, it is not easy to see 
that any portion of the merit would have belonged 
to the hereditary principle of monarchical suc- 
cession. 

Again, during the two hundred and seventy years Two hwndred 
just expired, France has been engaged for at least 
two hundred of them in wars witi foreign enemies, 
not to speak of her civil dissensions; and yet, though 
most of her wars have been undertaken to extend 
her boundaries, and though, since her union under 
one crown, she has rarely, if ever, been attacked, 
except, as in the late war with Germany, she pro- 



\ 
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CHAP. II. voked it herself by invasion, the tricolour does not 
wave over as large a territory now as it did a 
century and a half ago. 
Natimaideht But if her wars have not enlarged her territory, 
ing. they never tailed to increase the nnancial burdens 

A.D. 1643. of her people. At the death of Louis XIIL, it was 
found that his wars with his own subjects and 
with foreign nations had compelled him to an- 
ticipate the revenue for the three succeeding years 
by the issue of treasury bonds, so that his successor, 
the Queen-mother, felt herself obliged to pledge the 
crown jewels to meet the reckless expenses of her 
household, to borrow money at an interest some- 
times as high as 25 per cent., to make forced loans, 
and to resort to such a variety of exactions as 
finally led to the wars of the Fronde. 

Louis XIV., the successor, died leaving his people 
exhausted by over fifty years of almost continuous 
war, and a debt of 2,062,000,000 francs. 

This condition of the treasury naturaUy prepared 
the way, in the succeeding reign, for Law s Missis- 
sippi scheme, for the adulteration of the currency, 
for the Kevolation of 1789, and for national bank- 
ruptcy. Then, from sheer destitution, France took 
to the highwjty, and from 1795 to 1815 lived by 
plundering weaker neighbours. After ten years of 
uninterrupted war, the chief of her banditti fell 
into the hands of the international police, leaving 
debts amounting to 1,645,469,000 francs, to which 
was to be added the cost of the peace of 1815, of 
about 2,000,000,000 more. Since then, foreign or 
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domestic wars have continued steadily to swell her chap. n. 
financial burdens. 

During the last ten years of the late Emperor's i>c6«» 0/ <a« 

,^ * t 1 , • 1/1 'ITT m Second 3mpire. 

reign, this debt was increased nve milliards, io 
this sum must now be added five milliards more, 
demanded by Germany as an indemnity for the 
late war ; and careful calculators estimate that 
from three to five milliards more will be required 
to repair the losses of property and capital required 
to restore to their normal activity her wealth and 
revenue-yielding resources, her war material and 
defences. 

Thus it will be seen that a more direct road to 
financial ruin was probably never traced by any 
nation than that which united France has trod 
since she committed her political fortunes to the 
divided sovereignty of the Church and a heredi- 
tary dynasty. For the whole period since the con- 
solidation of her monarchy, France has not only 
never been free from debt, but there has not been a 
single year that her debts have not exceeded her 
revenue. 

But though ten years is the average duration oi NettremUof 
each administration in France for nearly three cen- reign, 
turies last past, some of these administrations have 
been much longer, during which period it may be 
claimed that the country was not disturbed by any 
of the anxieties incident to a change of dynasty. 
True ; and what are we to infer from this excep- 
tional longevity 1 That France was better governed 
during those longer terms? Such an inference 
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CHAPj. would not be sustained by the facts. Let us take 
the longest reign, and the one of which the French 
are usually the most proud, for an example. Louis 
XIV. reigned sixty-four years. Forty-five of these 
were spent in aggressive foreign wars, and to what 
condition did he bring his kingdom ? 

His great engineer Vauban said, as early as 1697, 
in his Dime Royalsy that more than half the people 
were reduced to beggary, and that there were not 
more than 10,000 families left in comfortable cir- 
cumstances in the whole kingdom. 

Bois Guillebert, in his Detail de la France^ said 
that, as early as 1695, half of France was uncul- 
tivated, and that in thirty years the pubUc revenues 
had diminished more than five hundred millions. 

Dutot relates that the " Grande Monarque, " 
very shortly before his death, borrowed 8,000,000 
francs at 400 per cent, interest. 

La Bruyfere represents the farmers of his time as 
wild beasts, occupying dens, and living on black 
bread and roots. 

As late as 1709, Madame de Maintenon wrote : — 
" I eat oat bread. This is no great economy, but it 
spares flour.'' 

In 1650 the famine was so great that in some 
districts of a single province more than 4000 poor 
died of starvation in four months. So exhausted 
was the country even as late as 1 739^ Argenson teUs 
us, that in many provinces, in a time of peace and 
of passable harvests, the peasants died like flies from 
poverty, and ate bread made of fern or the green grass. 
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The absurd, inhuman, ruinous legislation, which chap. it. 
co-operated with the Sovereign King's ambition and 
vanity to reduce France to this condition, it is un- 
necessary here to recapitulate. It was not the least 
of her misfortunes that those who knew better were 
not listened to. Vauban saw that the administra- 
tion was paralysing the industry of the country, and 
pointed out the remedies. The King, whom the 
French delight to commend to the world as an ex- 
emplary patron of genius, ordered Vauban's writ- 
ings to be confiscated and destroyed, and the 
unhappy old Marshal, in disgrace with the King 
who owed to him so much of his renown, died 
shortly after of grief and mortification. 

In due time Louis died also, deserted by his un- 
acknowledged wife on his deathbed, and followed 
to the vaults of St Denis with the insults and 
curses of his subjects. Such was the nett result of 
the longest reign in the annals of France, and of 
her most vaunted monarch. I hope she has no 
enemies vindictive enough to wish her another such, 
or a restoration of the system that made such a 
prolonged tyranny possible. 

' But there is one test of good government, which steruuy of m 
is, perhaps, the least liable of aU to mislead. I 
refer to the rate of increase of the population. 
How far have the people of France testified to the 
beneficent operation of their dynastic system upon 
their material welfare by the increase of their 
numbers % 

Of this evidence of well-being France exhibits 
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CHAP. n. 



No immigror 
Hon. 



Depromty of 

French 

moTuircha, 



less than any sovereign state in Europe of which 
any periodical census has been taken. Her popula- 
tion in 1700 was 19,669,320. In 1861, after an 
interval of a hundred and sixty-one years, it was 
only 37,472,732; it had not doubled. 

A country that cannot provide for its natural in- 
crease, of course does not invite immigration. This 
test of wise legislation, applied to any epoch of 
French history, tells a monotonous story of narrow 
and feeble statesmanship. Surely the political 
system under which, for a period of nearly two 
centuries, France has been visited with the curse of 
sterility, is not so abounding in merits that it 
should altogether discourage those to whom the 
future of France may be confided from searching 
for something better. 

This analysis would not be complete if I omitted 
to state that every hereditary sovereign of France 
since the consoMation of the monarchy, with per- 
haps a single exception, though all Defenders of the 
Faith and eldest sons of the Church, have lived 
scandalously immoral lives, and have lent the whole 
authority of their high position and example to 
lower the national standard of social and domestic 
virtue. 



OHAPTEE III. 

THE TRANSMISSION OP EXECUTIVE POWER BY INHERI- 
TANCE IN ENGLAND — IS IT A SUCCESS ? 

The partisans of hereditary monarchy^ insist that chap. in. 
the calamities with which the French people have 
had to contend heretofore are not wholly due to 
political causes, and, so far as they are, it is not 
the hereditary attributes of the crown that is 
responsible for them ; for that has been a feature 
in the constitution of a government in which are 
combined more of the elements of age, strength, operation of 

^ hereditary 

and stability than are to be found in the con- jpr*wdpfe w 

•^ _ England, 

stitution of any other country in the world — that 
of Great Britain. Give France parliamentary 
government and a hereditary monarchy, as Eng- 
land has, and she will be contented. 

Let us look a little into this. 

We will leave out of view, for the present at 
least, the facts : — 

* Mr Thiers is a strong partisan of English parliamentary 
government. In 1866 Mr Paradol, who was the Plato of this 
political school of which Mr Thiers was the Socrates, wrote a book 
entitled La France ^ouvelle, in which he stated the reforms in the 
constitution of France which his party deemed indispensable. It 
was simply an analysis and eulogy of the British constitution. 
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^^HAP. in. 1. That the succe^on to the crown in England 
is not contested, whereas in Fiance each of the 
three races that pretend to the inheritance of 
sovereignty have been repeatedly repudiated by 
the people, and chased out of the country. 

2. That while the aristocracy of England owns 
most of her territory, and is stronger than the 
crown, the aristocracy of France owns but a very 
inconsiderable part of the territory, for years has 
possessed little or no injQuence in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, and during the present cen- 
tury has given very little evidence of being entitled 
to any. 

3. That England is ruled by a single sovereign, 
while France is ruled by two, and the stronger one 
a non-resident of the kingdom and an alien. 

Now, then, supposing that these differences could 
be explained, or be reconciled by time, let us see if 
the people of England are in such full enjoyment 
of aU " the privileges of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiaess,'' as would or ought to content the 
people of France, or as are likely even to much 
longer content the people of England. I shall 
take it for granted in this inquiry, that the science 
of politics is sufl&ciently advanced for me to assume 
the soundness of the doctrine, which first received 
national consecration in the United States, that the 
end of every good government is the good of the 
governed. Let us now apply this test to the 
government of England. 
PauperUm. The populatiou of the United Kingdom in 1869 
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amounted to 30,838,210. Of these it is estimated ohap^ii. 
by Mr William Hoyle,^ a prominent Lancashire 
cotton-spinner, that about 3,000,000 were paupers, 
and nearly as many more were vagrants. Leaving 
the vagrants out of view, here is one-tenth of the 
whole population of the United Kingdom more or 
less dependent upon the remaining nine-tenths to 
save it from starvation, t It appears, by the official 
tables, that the average annual increase of pauper- 

* **Our National Eesources, and how they are Wasted," By 
William Hoyle, author of an " Inquiry into the Causes of the long- 
continued Depression of the Cotton Trade," &c., pp. 40-42. 

t The Government return of paupers gives for the United 
Kingdom in 1869, 1,242,633 ; but Mr Hoyle says these returns do 
not by any means represent the extent of the evil. They give the 
number of paupers on the books on the 1st day of January, and 
the number of vagrants who apply for lodgings on the same day, 
but none who apply for relief only on the other 364 days of the 
year ; so 4ihat, if a man became chargeable to the Union on the 
2d day of January, and came off on the 31st day of December, he 
would not be counted, though he had received relief the whole year 
except bare two days. 

The most recent statement of the pauperism of England that I 
have seen, tends to confirm the statement of Mr Hoyle ; it was 
made by Hon. W. H. Smith in Parliament on the 5th of May 1871. 
Mr Smith's statistics are fearful. He says ; " The latest published 
returns of the Poor Law Board showed that 121,000 persons 
received outdoor relief in the metropolis on the 1st of January 
1870 ; and the general effect of the returns was that the number of 
outdoor paupers constantly in the metropohs was not more than 
120,000. That figure, however, gave but a very insufficient idea as 
to the extent of pauperism in London at the present time, and, 
unless we realised the full extent of the evil, we should fail in our 
efforts to mitigate it. The figures he had quoted represented only 
the number of paupers who applied for relief on a particular day, 
and not the mean number throughout the year. Now, he had been 
at some pains to obtain from the authorities in various parts of 
London facts on which he could place the most perfect reliance, 
and he should be able to show that the number of pauperised 
persons who were more or less in a state of dependence on the 
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CHAP. III. ism in England and Wales alone for the last ten 
years has been at the rate of 22,837 a year, or 450 
a week. 

charity which the law recognised and made compulsory, was far 
larger than would appear from the published returns of the Poor 
Law Board. He had obtained from three unions, which might be 
deemed characteristic of certain districts of the metropolis, returns 
which would justify the allegation he had made. Take the Strand 
Union, for example. The mean total which went to make up the 
figure of 120,000 outdoor paupers, and some 40,000 or 50,000 indoor 
paupers, was, for the year ending on Lady-day 1870, 2070 ; but the 
actual number of persons who received relief during that year was 
7390. In Lambeth the mean total appearing in the return was 
7680, representing the number of paupers, indoor and outdoor, on 
the 1st of January and the 1st of July in that year ; but the actual 
number of separate individuals who received relief was 21,320. 
Again, the Government return gave 4080 for Whitechapel, but the 
number of persons actually relieved was 15,500. (Hear, hear.) He 
could show that the proportion of the population who in the course 
of the year received relief, in one shape or another, under the Poor 
Law system, exclusive of medical relief, amounted to 15 per cent, 
of the whole. In other words, one person in every seven in London 
received relief in some shape or other from the Poor Law authorities 
in the course of the year. Now he ventured to say this was a very 
serious and alarming state of things. (Hear.) Side by side with 
our increasing wealth and commercial prosperity, pauperism was 
also increasing to an alarming degree, and constituted a problem 
which deserved the most serious consideration of the House and 
the country. He would for a moment recur to figures showing the 
growth of the metropolis during the last ten years. In 1860 the 
population of the metropolis was estimated at 2,770,000, the number 
of paupers was 86,000, and the amount expended in their relief was 
^796,000, or a burden of 6s. 4d. per head of the population. In 
1863 the population had increased to 2,904,000, the paupers to 
94,000, and the expenditure to ;f 868,000, or 6s. 7d. per head of the 
population. In 1867 the population stood at 3,082,000, the paupers 
at 126,000, and the expenditure had gone up to ;f 1,175,000, or 8s. 
8d. per head. In the year 1870 — and hon. members will now per- 
ceive the full force of the contrast between the two periods — the 
population was taken at 3,215,000, the pauper class at 141,000, and 
the expenditure in poor relief had reached £1,466,000, or an average 
burden of 9s. Id. per head upon the whole population of the 
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During the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, it in- chap. in. 
creased at the rate of 1000 a week. Both numbers, 
according to Mr Hoyle's estimate, must be far too 
low ; but should the smaller rate, from the longer 
average, continue for another ten years, one-sixth 
of the present ratio of population of the United 
Kingdom will be eating the bread of dependence, 
if they eat any bread at all. 

Of course, no account is here made of those who Mcyrtaiuy from 

T r» ^ , . IT , . starvation, 

die 01 starvation and disease consequent upon in- 
sufficient or improper air, diet, housing, &c. ; but 
some idea of the enormous mortality from these 

metropolis. (Hear, hear.) These figures showed that the cost of 
administering the Poor Law of the metropolis had increased by 84 
per cent, within ten years; there had been an increase in the 
number of outdoor paupers to the extent of 77 per cent. ; the indoor 
paupers were 36 per cent, more numerous in 1870 than in i860, 
but the population generally had only increased by 16 per cent, 
during the same period of time. (Hear, hear.) But if the increase 
in the pauperism and expenditure of the metropolis, alarming 
though it was, were compared with that of the country generally, 
the contrast became more alarming still. The population of the 
country, exclusive of the metropolis, might be taken at 17,000,000; 
and, while the paupers had increased in number from 717,000 to 
827,000, the expenditure had gone up from £4,600,000 to ^^6,200,000, 
representing an advance of about a third, while the expenditure of 
the metropolis had nearly doubled in the same period. The burden 
imposed upon the population for the maintenance of paupers was 
9s. Id. per head per annum in London, against 6s. 7d. in the 
remainder of the country. He found that in Mile-end the charge 
for indoor relief had increased from £5442 in 1860 to £6220 in 
1870, the outdoor relief in the same period having increased from 
£3370 to £8089. In Poplar the indoor relief was £6054 in 1860, 
and £9172 in 1870, the outdoor relief being £9524 in 1860, and 
£23,348 in 1870. As there had been in Poplar distress arising 
from exceptional causes, he should not insist strongly upon that 
instance. In Hackney, again, the cost of indoor relief was £4505 
in 1860, and £7730 in 1870, and of outdoor relief £4978 in 1860, 
and £19,864 in 1870. 
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CHAPEL causes may be gathered from the following state- 
ment made by Professor Fawcett : — 

"It should be remembered that at the present time large 
sections of the population are living under conditions so un- 
favourable to health as to cause a great destruction of human 
life. Not only do thousands annually fall victims to scarlet 
fevei^and other diseases which are produced by neglecting sani- 
tary arrangements, but there is amongst the poorer classes an 
excessive mortality amongst the poorer children. In the wealthy 
parish of St George's, Hanover Square, less than one-third of 
the total number of deaths is of children under five years old ; 
whereas in the poor parish of Bethnel Green, the deaths of 
children under five amount to more than half the total number 
of deaths. This excessive mortality is no doubt due to our 
crowded and unwholesome dwellings, and to insufBcient food 
and clothing ; these causes more or less originate from poverty, 
and therefore would work with intensified effect if poverty were 
increased. . . . Assume that there are 1000 of these children, 
that 600 of them die before the age of five, whereas if they were 
as well cared for as the children of more wealthy parents, only 
200 of them would die before this age. The death, therefore, 
of the 300 is to be traced to defects in our social and economic 
condition. These children are literally slaughtered, and in a 
manner, moreover, which indicates prolonged suffering. But 
this is only a part, and perhaps a smaller part, of the mischief 
which is done \ the causes which produce this excessive mortality 
do not alone affect the children who die ; all those who survive 
are also brought under the same blighting influence. Conse- 
quently to all, the struggle for existence becomes more severe ; 
the more weakly succumb ; even the stronger, who survive in 
passing through the trying ordeal, often contract the germs of 
future disease, their constitutions being in too many cases under- 
mined ; physical deterioration ensues, and a whole people may 
thus gradually become stunted and enfeebled.'' * 

In the presence of these startling facts, it is to be 
noted that England has long ceased to produce food 

* "Pauperism: its Causes and Remedies." By Hon. Henry 
Fawcett, M.P., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, 1871, p. 107. 
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enough for her population. She has been under chap, iil 
the necessity of importing corn since 1793, and the M(yre food con- 

, , . . . . , . sumed than 

probability is that one-half of the entire population produced in 

*• ^ *• *■ England, 

is fed with corn grown on foreign soil.* 

How gradually but how steadily this portentous 
fact has asserted itself will appear from the follow- 
ing table, in which the growth of population in 
England is placed side by side with the exports 
and imports of corn for a series of decades from 
1700 to 1839 inclusive. To simplify the table, 
only the excess of imports over exports, or of ex- 
ports over imports, is given, instead of giving the 
full amount of each. 

Population. 

6,186,815 

6,252,427 

6,217,861 

6,168,099 

6,244,533 

6,528,193 

6,936,970 

7,363,640 

7,914,703 

8,724,213 

9,513,111 

11,004,612 

12,903,059 

14,724,063 

Commenting upon this table, Mr Grant says : — 

" It will be seen, on looking at these figures, that from the 
time that our population (England and Wales) exceeded seven 
millions, we began to import com, although the amount of the 

♦ " Home Politics ; or, the Growth of Trade considered in its 
Relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration.** By Daniel Grant, 
p. 8. 



Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




Qrs. 


Qrs. 


1700-1709 




1,047,026 


1710-1719 




1,045,949 


1720-1729 


• ••••.. 


1,044,960 


1730-1739 




2,767,130 


1740-1749 




2,995,590 


1750-1759 




3,127,164 


1760-1769 




1,384,661 


1770-1779 


431,575 




1780-1789 


233,502 




1790-1799 


3,216,095 




1800-1809 


5,747,528 




1810-1819 


6,550,466 




1820-1829 


8,146,679 




1830-1839 


15,082,607 
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C'SLKS. III. importation is too small for some time to indicate more than the 
^*'"^''^*^ possible variations incidental to good or bad harvests ; but no 
sooner does our population exceed eight millions, than each 
successive increase of population is met by increased importa- 
tions of com. So clear and definite is this, that it may fairly 
be said that, under the existing mode of life in England, and 
farmed as our land was then farmed, we could feed about that 
number. Since that time, the yield incidental to the increased 
and improved cultivation has largely augmented, so that tht 
actual amount of food prodticible is probably equal to the 
requirements of eleven millions of our people under the existing 
conditions of life J' * 

MoraZof I cannot forbear directing the attention of my 

readers to the fact, revealed by this table, that it was 
during the decade in which England forced her 
North American colonies into revolution, by a course 
of despotic legislation, that she began herself to be 
dependent upon foreign states for food. It is a 
curious commentary upon the madness of her states- 
men in those days, that she is now more dependent 
upon the descendants of those revolted colonists for 
the daily subsistence of her population than upon 
any other colony or country in the world. 
Exports not in The uctt gain of the population of the United 
increase of Kingdom is uot Icss than two hundred thousand 
a year,t or at the rate of about four thousand a 
week. The exports, therefore, increase rapidly 
enough to meet the wants of this new army 



* Grant's " Home Politics/' p. 85. 

t In the Government agricultural returns, it is estimated that 
240,000 persons are annually added to the resident population in 
Great Britain, who consume what would represent the produce of 
upwards of 50,000 acres, at an average English yield of twenty-eight 
bushels to the acre. 



population. 
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of consumers, which increases every year, before chap^jii. 
it can do anything to reduce the vast imperium 
in imperio of paupers, which is also gaining at the 
rate of a million or two every five years. Now 
let us see what has been the rate of increase of 
the exports of England for the last twenty years 
as compared with that of pauperism. We cite the 
official returns of paupers, which give only those 
who were receiving Government aid on the 1st of 
January of each year, omitting all who received 
relief in the intermediate period but did not chance 
to be on the books on that day, for, though sup- 
posed to be less than half the real aggregate, they 
are official, and fuUy answer the purposes of this 
inquiry — 



Years. 


Paupers. 


Exports. 


1849 


943,419 


63,596,025 


1860 


920,543 


71,367,885 


1851 


860,893 


74,448,722 


1852 


834,424 


78,076,854 


1853 


798,822 


98,933,781 


1854 


818,337 


97,184,726 


1855 


851,369 


95,688,085 


1856 


877,767 


.. 115,826,948 


1857 


843,806 


.. 122,066,107 


1858 


908,186 


.. 116,608,756 


1859 


867,470 


.. 130,411,529 


1860 


851,020 


.. 135,891,227 


1861 


890,433 


.. 125,102,814 


1862 


946,166 


.. 123,992,264 


1863 


.. 1,142,624 


.. 146,602,342 


1864 


.. 1,009,289 


.. ' 160,449,053 


1865 ... 971,433 


.. 165,835,725 


1866 


920,344 


.. 188,917,536 


1867 


958,824 


.. 180,961,923 


1868 


.. 1,034,823 


.. 179,463,644 
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CHAP. in. By this table it is obvious that the increase and 
Dependmce of decrease of pauperism in England are as dependent 
upon exports, upon the amouut of her exports as the ebb and flow 
of the tides upon the fulling and waning of the 
moon. When commerce declines, work is scant, 
and the poorwho are willing and can labour, unable 
to find employment, have no resource but parish 
charity. 

"This element of pauperism," says Mr Grant, "is gravely 
important, because it represents a class that is reduced through 
the influence of circumstances which they cannot control. The 
magnitude of this portion of our pauper population will be best 
appreciated by some remarks made by Lord Houghton. Speak- 
ing in the House of Lords, April 17, 1869, on the question of 
pauperism and emigration. Lord Houghton said : * What are 
called the able-bodied poor considerably exceed 150,000, that 
being an increase of 7 per cent, on the numbers in 1867, 
whilst those numbers again were an increase of 6 per cent, on 
the numbers of 1866. It is apparent, therefore, that, not with- 
standing the increase of wealth, pauperism is steadily advanc- 
ing.' The numbers here given are equal to that of a large army, 
and since that date they have much increased ; but even, at these 
figures, it will be quite apparent how great a proportion of the 
whole pauper class they must represent, when the children be- 
longing to them are taken into account." * 

Now, what appals one in the collation of these 
statistics is the fact, that, notwithstanding the ex- 
port trade of England has, for a variety of reasons, 
been developed to an almost miraculous extent during 
the last quarter of a century, it has not kept pace 
with the needs of the population, but has permitted 
from five hundred to a thousand souls to be added 
weekly to her unproductive and dependent popu- 

*" Home Politics," p. 112. 
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lation. It will be observed that for the years chap. ra. 
1866, 1867, 1868, the exports fell away about nine 
and a half millions, and the army of paupers in- 
creased from 920,344 to 1,034,823, or at the rate of 
about two millions in five years. 

Is this tendency to continue in England, leaving wmikttstp(yru 
starvation, disease, and death to establish the equi- rapidly f 
librium between the needs and the resources of her 
population ? or is her trade destined to increase, and 
if so, with sufficient rapidity not only to maintain 
her status quo, but to check the annual addition to 
her unproductive population ? In other words, has 
she any reasonable hope of increasing her exports 
for the next quarter of a century at a more rapid 
rate than they have increased in the last quarter of 
a century 1 Upon this point, as upon all points 
involved in this inquiry, I prefer to cite English 
authorities. 

Mr Grant attributes the past exceptional develop- Jfr GVanr# 

argument, 

ment of English trade : — 

1. To the growth of population and civilisation all 

over the world. 

2. To the influence of emigration in connection 

with the gold discoveries. 

3. International Exhibitions. 

4. The action of war as developing new commercial 

relations with other countries. 

5. The opening of new ports of trade, and the 

reduction of import duties. 

6 The influence of capital. 
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CHAP. iiL Mr Grant assumes that the three first causes will 
continue to a greater or less degree to foster trade. 

Of war as the stimulant of commerce, he thinks 
England has nothing more to expect ; her policy is 
peace. Neither does he anticipate any important 
results from the opening of new ports, as in the 
case of Japan. In regard to the reduction of 
duties, he thinks England has gone as far in that 
direction as would be wise ; that a reduction of the 
tariff in the United States would vastly enlarge the 
English market, but he does not think it for the 
interest of the United States to make such a 
reduction ; and he comes to the conclusion, which 
is doubtless a correct one, that "the idea of any 
modification of existing tariffs, sufficiently consider- 
able to stimulate trade vigorously, must be either 
abandoned altogether or looked upon as very 
improbable." 

" All these causes," adds Mr Grant, ** are general 
causes, the operations of which, while very definite, 
will yet be very moderate, and we may therefore 
look forward in the future, under the circumstances, 
to a very regular but very gradual increase of trade 
— an increase which, at the largest calculation^ could 
not he 'presumed, in any sense, equal to the necessities 
of our increasing population.^' * 
Continental To bc sct off howevcr agaiust these fostering 
influences is the competition which the industry of 
England is beginning to encounter in other lands. 
Her leading manufactures are cotton and iron. 

* "Home Pontics," p. 71. 
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Cotton goods manufactured in Germany, France, chap. in. 
and Switzerland, are now going to England in 
increasing quantities. For example — 

In 1866 they amounted to . . . 1,130,931. 
In 1867 „ ... 1,185,287. 

In 1868 ,, . . . 1,285,766. 

Since 1845, Switzerland is stated officially to SvfUzeriaiid. 
have taken the markets of Germany and Austria 
quite away from Great Britain. In 1830, that 
republic had in operation 400,000 spindles ; in 1840, 
750,000; in 1850, 950,000; and in 1860, about 
1,250,000. 

It is scarce thirty years since the first cotton-mill Ruuia, 
was erected in Eussia, and now it has over 350,000 
spindles in fuU activity. 

So in regard to iron. Of late years Belgium, .B^tt^l^ 
France, and Germany have entered largely into Germany. 
competition with England, even for the supply of 
her home market. Mr Thornton, in his esteemed 
work on Labour, says : — 

'* There is some reason to apprehend that the limits within 
which unionist exactions ought in prudence to be restrained 
have already been in some cases overstepped. The importation 
into Hull of doors and window-frames from Stockholm; the 
order from Russia of 40,000 tons of iron, obtained in 1866 by 
a Belgian firm, in opposition to English competition; the 
contract with the Dutch Government for rails, wrested in the 
same year by a Liege house from English ironmasters; the fact 
of Belgian rails having been laid down on the East Gloucester- 
shire railway, and of there being locomotives running on the Great 
Eastern line — these, after every abatement of their significance 
that can be suggested, are still ugly symptoms which our unionist 
workers in wood and iron cannot wisely disregard. I have seen 
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ffome trade 
declined. 



CHAP. III. i* somewhere stated (by Messrs Creed & Williams, if I recollect 
rightly) that the order for 40,000 tons of iron, alluded to above, 
involved wages to the amount of £500,000." 

" The general mass of facts from which these are 
cited," says Mr Grant, " appear to point decisively 
to the conclusion that, under existing conditions, 
we have Ho right to anticipate a further large 
development of our future traded 

Mr Hoyle is unwilling to admit that the foreign 
trade of England has not fairly sustained itself 
against foreign competition, but he asserts ^ that it 
is her home trade that has declined, and presents 
some instructive tables to prove it. He does not 
attempt, however, to predict any exceptional increase 
in either the foreign or domestic trade. 

Whether the market for English markets is cir- 
cumscribed at home or abroad is immaterial to the 
question before us. In either case it represents a 
corresponding diminution of the labour fund of the 
country, and so much less employment for the 
poor. 

The naked and fearful fact, then, stands confessed, 
that at least one child out of every fifteen at least, 
born in England from this time forth, is predes- 
tinated to pauperism, and that the ratio is destined 
to increase in an arithmetical proportion. 

To realise the desperate pass to which England 
has arrived, however, it is necessary to contemplate 
the remedies for it that are sanctioned by her most 
conspicuous publicists. The most popular of all is 

* "Our National Resources," chap. iv. 



Remedies pro- 

poeedfor 

pauperism. 
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emigration. That is the remedy which Mr Grant chap. in. 
commends. England feeds as many people now as mnigro^vm. 
she can, or, rather, has now a larger population than 
she can feed. The only way to establish an equili- 
brium between the supply and demand of food is 
to banish the surplus mouths. In consequence of 
the famine of 1846, he argues, emigration (he does 
not give to death from hunger the credit that is 
due to it of its quota) reduced the population of 
Ireland from 7,256,314 in 1849, to 5,899,814 in 
1858 ; and the pauper roll in the same period from 
620,747 to 49,308, or to about one-twelfth of its 
former proportions. So he thinks, if England would 
send her surplus population away, she also might 
hope for a corresponding relief. 

Mr Hoyle regards emigration at the best but a Bestrieting 
palliative. He attributes pauperism mainly to i^Se^^nce, 
intemperance, and asks for a severe reduction 
and limitation of the licences to sell intoxicating 
beverages. 

Mill, Fawcett, Kossi, following Malthus, insist if aHonai 
that nothing can permanently prevent the de- 
terioration of the race from a deficiency of the 
means of subsistence, without some new restraints 
are placed upon the animal power of multiplication. 
Professor Fawcett relies upon a system of national 
education, which would teach the p"feople : — 

1. To be more provident, both in contracting 
marriages, and, when married, in adding more to 
the population than each pair can comfortably 
support. 
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CHAP. III. 2. By bringing more intelligence to their labour, 
be able to increase the subsisting resources of the 
nation. 

Onanima This Hst of political nostrums to cure the conse- 

quences of a too faithful compliance with the in- 
structions given our progenitors in the garden of 
Eden, would not be complete if it did not include 
one of more recent origin ; but which, though 
emanating from an oflScer of the Latin Church, it 
is exceedingly difficult to speak of except in the 
" disguise of a learned language." 

Among the papers addressed to the late soi-disant 
(Ecumenical Council, for its guidance and instruc- 
tion, was one from a French ecclesiastic,* urging 
the Council, in view of the crowded state of many 
countries of Europe, to sanction processes hitherto 
regarded as sinful by the doctors of the Church, 
to render the marriage bed unfruitful; in other 
words, he recommends the Council to do its best 
to encourage a return to the ^tate of social morals 
BO ruthlessly satirised by a heathen poet some 
eighteen centuries ago : — 

" Sed jacet aurato vix ulla puerpera lecto, 
Tantum artes liujus tantum medicaminai possunt 
Quee steriles f acit atque homines in ventre necandos conducit."t 

The author reviews, seriatim, all the objections, 

* It is entitled, De Onanisma Conjugali ; to which is added, in 
a note, (hianimuf. conjugalu hie auditur, quando vir, incite actu 
conjugali modo debito^ semen efiundit extra va8 fxmineum. Nihil 
aliud, 

t Juvenal, Sat. 6. 
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twenty in number, which ecclesiastical authorities chaf^^ 
have ever advanced to this mode of securing what 
he terms ** the pleasures of matrimony '' without 
its burdens, and gives at length, in a specific reply 
to each, his reasons for thinking the practice of 
those who, in the language of Minutius Felix, ^ par- 
ricidium faeiunt antequam parian^'' for various 
causes, and in the actual state of society, has become 
indispensable, inevitable, and therefore venial, and 
he prays the Holy Mother Church, by a formal 
decree of Council, ^^ not to cause the damnation 
of so many millions of souls by permitting directors 
to impose upon them prescriptions and prohibitions 
impossible to observe.*** 

The motive for asking the Church to relax the 
rigour of its policy on this subject, so far as that 
motive bears upon the inquiry we are prosecuting, 
is developed in his comments upon the 19th pro- 
position ; and it is so much less filthy than the rest 
of his argument, that I venture to cite it as giving 
some idea of the extent to which the danger, against 
which Malthus prophesied some seventy years ago, 
has developed itself under the auspicious influences 
of hereditary sovereignty, and conmiunicated its 
terrors to the Latin CTiurcL 

^^ It is not the sin which is new, bat the circumstances which 
have changed. This practice ha« been spreading more and more 



* DocumerUa ad iUtutrandum ConcUium Vaticanum anni 1870 : 
GeiommeU und htrarugcgden von JJ, Johann Fritderich^ Profeaor der 
Theologie in MUnchen, p. 269* 
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CHAP, in, for lialf a century from the force of things. As Providence does 
not multiply animals where they have not wherewithal to eat, 
so it will not require reasonable man voluntarily to multiply 
where there are no longer the conditions for his subsistence; 
human calculation, pecuniary motive if you will, but a calcula- 
tion inevitable as destiny. Countries enjoying the faith do 
not thus calculate it is true, and so long as obedience is pos- 
sible, they will obey without a murmur to the priest; but a 
day will come when the prevailing doctrine will be inapplicable 
to them also, and hence we earnestly plead for reform, other 
times, other customs. The laws should change with the 
customs. 

" We see the Church wisely modify its precepts, and put them 
in harmony with the epochs^ the countries, the circumstances ; 
it is certain that if it has allowed itself to enforce a preconceived 
sentiment against the practice in question, it ought to-day to 
modify it Formerly it excommunicated players, yet we have 
lately seen it accompanying to her last resting-place an un- 
fortunate ballet-dancer, Emma Livry, whom all the other 
dancers, in uniform, followed, and whom the clergy preceded, 
the cross in firont. So in the early days of tobacco, the Church 
repeatedly excommunicated those who made use of it. To-day 
a small number of priests smoke, and nearly all snuff. So, 
again, for a long time taking interest for the use of money was 
anathematised, and those who a century ago were denounced 
for this act, might do it to-day in perfect freedom of conscience. 

" Well, we ask no more. If the Church had ever pronounced 
formally against the practice in question, which it has not, we 
pray it, not to repudiate this pronounced decision, however 
much it is in disaccord with the march of humanity, but at least 
to close its eyes ; for it will be powerless to repress it And 
if any formal interdict does not exist — if it is merely a question 
of prejudice and habit — ^let the Church examine it^ and let it 
have pity on the many souls that are being lost. 

^ We know, and every one knows, good and zealous Christians, 
diligent in all their duties except that they cannot approach 
the sacraments because they cannot obey their confessors on 
this point" 
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In summing up the case, the writer states that chap. ra. 
confessors are instructed by Rome to interrogate as 
little as possible on this subject, and that the clergy, 
while apparently unanimous in support of the ac- 
cepted doctrine of the Church, take note of all the 
considerations which extenuate the sin of its vio- 
lation.* 

This is not the time to discuss the question Proportion 0/ 
whether the world will ever have a larger popula- mvMsrs undi- 

. I'll »»t»w^«^« 

tion than its aggregate product can subsist, though 
I must frankly say that I am as far as possible 
from putting faith in any restrictions upon the 
multiplication of our species, but such as the in- 
evitable and providential struggle always waging 
between the capacities for good and evil in our 
nature impose ; a struggle which I have no doubt 
was just as serious with the average Anglo-Saxon 
in the days of Hengist and Horsa as it is with 
the average Englishman of the Victoria-Gladstone 
period. Of one fact, however, there can be no 
doubt, that the population of England has by no 
means yet reached the limit of her subsistence- 
producing capacity, as may be demonstrated in 
very few words. 

1. The ablest statisticians put the annual sav- ^n^ytoncTf 
ings or nett additions to capital in England at 
£150,000,000. The capital of a nation is its labour 

* This extraordinary paper closes as follows : — " This dissertation 
is made for the august Assembly met at Home. Not a single copy 
will be distributed outside of the Eoman Catholic Apostolic Church. 
Let the Church judge with knowledge, and pronounce with pity. 
—December 1869.'' 



*i^ 



V. 
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CHAP. ni. fund. That yearly surplus should give wages or 
subsistence to at least 4,000,000 of people. If 
instead of being distributed among those who most 
need it, this money accumulates in hands that need 
it less, it is not the fault of Providence, but of a 
system of legislation which interferes with, and 
prevents the natural distribution of the blessings 
of Providence, and which for more than a century 
has been making the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. 
watu through 2. The expenditure upon intoxicating drinks in 

intemperance, -Z, . i a 

the United Kmgdom, durmg the four years ending 
1869, is estimated at an average of £112,590,550.* 
Supposing that average to have been maintained 
for the year 1870, it would give for the last five 
years just £564,952,750. Deducting the sixty- 
four odd millions, which ought to satisfy every 
reasonable or salutary demand for this class 
of refreshments, it leaves the enormous sum of 
£500,000,000 sterling spent in creating and at- 
tempting to satisfy an appetite which only crowds 
the hospitals, poorhouses, and prisons of the king- 
dom ; which raised its poor and police rates last 
year to £13,541,827, and which withdraws from 

* I take the following table of expenditure for intoxicating drinks 
from Hojle's " National Resources/* p. 80 : — 

1866, i>113,925,458 

1867, 110,122,266 

1868, 113,464,874 

1869, 112,885,603 

;fi450,398,201, 

Annual average, £112,590,550. 
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productive industry an army of 186,096 persons,* chap. in. 

or one to every thirty-three houses in the kingdom, 

to deal its damnation out to the consumers, and 

which enfeebles, degrades, and corrupts the race. 

Nor should it be overlooked in this relation, that ^u vices in- 
crease the non- 

every vice which a community indulges increases ^]^«<^«fl' 
the non-producing class of police, judges, lawyers, 
constables, physicians, nurses, &c., who must all be 
fed, clothed, and remunerated by the producers. 

WhenGermany demanded of France £500,000,000 
sterling to indemnify her for her expenses in the 
late war, she was thought in England to have 
abused the privileges of a conqueror, and yet Eng- 
land deliberately accepts a burden equally great — 
if the secondary consequences are considered, twice 
as great— and not for once in her history, not for 
once in a century, but for every five years, in scBcida 
scBCulorum. 

What blasphemy for a people that squanders its 
resources in this way, presuming to have measured 
the limits of God's beneficence, and inviting re- 
strictions to be imposed upon the privileges of 

matemityit 

3. The entire area of the United Kingdom is wasted ogH- 

cultural re- 

77,513,000 acres. Of these, in 1869, 45,880,041 sources. 
were under cultivation. The remaining 31,382,839, 
or nearly half, are uncultivated and waste. 

* Boyle's " Our National Resources/' p. 83. 

t Mr Hoyle calculates that the grain used in manufacturing the 
intoxicating drinks used annually in the United Kingdom would 
make the equivalent of 1,050,000,000 41b. loaves, or about 170 loaves 
yearly for every family of five persons in the kingdom. 

D 
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CHAP. in. It is conceded that agriculture for the last 
hundred years has not kept pace with other indus- 
tries in England, and in many districts has scarcely 
made any progress at all."^ Alderman Mechi, who 
is one of the highest living authorities on agricul- 
ture, asks the question, "What margin for improve- 
ment is there in British agriculture ? " 

" I have," says he, " tested this by comparative 
results, and find that if all the land of this king- 
dom, 50,000,000 acres, which is equal in quality 
with my own, produced as much as mine does per 
acre, our agricultural produce would be increased 
by the enormous amount of £421,000,000 annually, 
the present produce, according to my calculation, 
being only £3.7 per acre, or £169,000,000. Accord- 
ing to my annual produce of £11.15 per acre, it 
would be £687,000,000." This, he adds, is no ex- 
aggeration, but a stern and humiliating fact. 

It has been estimated that if the sewage of the 
United Kingdom were properly utilised, instead of 
being for the most part left to poison the atmos- 
phere, there was no good reason why its soil should 
not support 100,000,000 of people. 
Resources of the 4. But the land of Great Britain is by no means 

tea and rivers, '' 

its greatest resource for food. The waters which 
insulate it, with the numerous streams which drain 
it, could no doubt be made at least to keep the 
entire population of the kingdom from starvation. 
I do not know to what extent the introduction of 
fish-culture — an art yet in its infancy — has added 

* " Our National Kesources," by Hoyle, p. 23. 
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already to the subsistence of the kingdom, but there chap. in. 
is no doubt that it may be made to produce many 
times more, for the surface under culture, than can 
be got from the soil, however skilfully worked. In 
a Report of the Fisheries of the United Kingdom, 
published in 1866, the Commissioners say : — 

'* The produce of the sea around our coast bears a far higher 
proportion to that of the land than is generally imagined. The 
most frequented fishing-grounds are much more prolific of food 
than the same extent of the richest land. Once in the year an 
acre of good land carefully tilled produces a ton of com, or two 
or three hundredweight of meat or cheese. The same area at 
the bottom of the sea, on the best fishing-grounds, yields a 
greater weight of food to the persevering fisherman every week 
in the year. Five vessels belonging to the same owner, in a 
single night's fishing, brought in seventeen tons' weight of fish — an 
amount of wholesome food equal to that of fifty cattle or three 
hundred sheep. The ground which these vessels covered could 
not have exceeded fifty acres." 

5. In the year 1770 the population of the United weaUhofEng- 

landincreanng 

Kingdom was estimated at 11,198,276. In 1870 fa»ter than 
it was estimated at 30,838,210. The imports, 
which, taken for a series of years, are one of the 
most reliable indications of the wealth of a* nation^ 
were in 1769, £13,134,091; in 1869, £295,428,967. 
A comparison of these figures shows that while the 
population of the kingdom has increased during 
the last century only 2f times, the imports have 
increased more than 22 times. 

I do not care to swell this list, stiU less do I pro- 
pose to forecast the indefinite productiveness that 
is certain to result from a wiser social and public 
economy, and from future discoveries of science. 
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CHARjii. but, counting only upon the existing and familiar 
resources of the British Empire now running to 
waste, it is quite obvious that they would suffice, if 
properly used, to sustain many times its present popu- 
lation in a far greater measure of physical comfort 
than is now enjoyed by one in ten of the manual- 
labouring population. But if there were any doubt 
upon this point, there is no doubt that at least three- 
fourth^ of the surface of this planet has never yet 
contributed the value of a potato directly to the sup- 
port of the human family. There are yet boundless 
regions — I might almost say continents — of forest 
and plain, where the beasts have had holes and 
the birds of the air have had nests for thousands of 
centuries, which every season since the morning 
stars first sang together have produced their mea- 
sureless harvest of animal and vegetable life, not 
one ounce of which has ever passed human lips. 

Undeveloped England is the greatest of maritime nations : 
why does she not supply her starving poor from 
some of these vast unprofitable wastes, if sufficient 
food cannot be found nearer home? Why, when 
cattle are slaughtered by the million yearly in 
America for their hides, and the carcasses left a 
prey to beasts and birds, does the English labourer 
think himself fortunate when he gets a bit of 
meat once a week? Why are one-fifteenth of 
the English people always depending upon pub- 
lic or private charity for. their subsistence, many 
lacking work as well as bread, when a labour fund of 
£150,000,000 is added every year to the wealth of 
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the nation, and the earth abounds in cheap food which chap, hl 
this labour fund could send and pay for \ Unwise, ihie to unwitt 

legislation, 

improvident, inequitable, inhuman legislation : that 
and nothing else; because the laws have always 
been framed more in the interests of poUtical 
dynasties or privHeged classes, than for the wel- 
fare of the whole people. 

The wealth added every year to the capital oiMmeycheapin 

England— 

the United Kingdom would suffice to feed and in/ere«c.. 
clothe every destitute person in it. Money can at 
any time be had at lower rates in London than in 
any other country in the world — in itself conclu- 
sive evidence that the supporting capacity of the 
kingdom, so far from being exhausted, has not 
begun to feel the burden that it carries. The evil 
lies in the laws which control the distribution of 
wealth. 

1. More than half of all the land in England ia Deplorable m- 

^ tern of land 

owned by less than 150 persons, and not exceeding tenwes. 
a dozen are in possession of at least half of all the 
land of Scotland. This is the result of a system of 
legislation which permits and encourages the entail- 
ing of estates, the tying up of landed property with 
long leases, and allowing it to descend in a solid 
body to the eldest son. The natural and inevitable 
results of such a policy are to take the great part 
of the land out of the market ; to give to what 
does come upon the market a fancy price which 
places it beyond the reach of the agriculturist ; to 
separate the ownership from the tillage of the soil, 
and thus discourage thorough and profitable hus- 
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CHAP. III. bandry ; * and worse than all, to divide the people 
horizontally into the upper, middle, and lowest 
classes, without homogeneity of interest or sym- 
pathy one with the other. 

" In our past history," says Professor Fawcett, ^^ there is pro- 
bably no class who occupy a more prominent and honourable 
position than the yeomen, who were farmers cultivating their 
own freehold land. Distinguished alike for their courage, their 
independence, and their love of freedom, they were among the 
first to make the name of England illustrious abroad, and at 
home they were the stalwart upholders of civil rights and 
domestic liberty. But the class corresponding to these yeomen 
has become almost extinct. It will be often found that in a 
village where there were once twenty or thirty farmers culti- 
vating their own freeholds, the entire land has been absorbed 
into the estate of one great proprietor. Not ohly have the far- 
mers descended to the position of rack-rent tenants, but the 
peasantry have been deprived of valuable rights which gave 
them a certain proprietary interest in the land, and which made 
them something more than mere labourers working for hire. 
Since the beginning of the last century, 7,000,000 acres of com- 
mon land have been enclosed. A very considerable portion of 
this land was pasture possessed by the poor, upon which they 
could graze a cow and keep pigs and poultry. By far the 
greater part of the commons thus enclosed have been absorbed 
into the already overgrown estates of our territorial magnates." + 

Poor-law. 2. The poor-laws, which give to every English- 
man a right to have the Government repair the 
inevitable consequences of his vice and impro- 
vidence, as well as of his misfortunes, belong to a 

* The laws to which I have referred go far to explain the little 
progress that agriculture has made in England, the ignorance and 
constant diminution of the labour class in the agricultural districts 
since 1851, notwithstanding the addition of 504,391 acres of com- 
mon to the general area of cultivation. 

t " Pauperism : its Causes and Remedies," p. 208. 
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class of palliatory medicaments, to which nations, chap, iil 
like individuals, resort, rather than abandon per- 
nicious habits. 

" The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us." 

It would scarcely do for a few hundred 
wealthy people to hold all the land, and a few 
thousand to divide up among them £900,000,000 
more or less of income every year, and have able- 
bodied men swarming in the large cities, without 
work, bread, or shelter. Hence a system of public 
charity, which has stolen the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in, which has made pauperism one of 
the permanent estates of the realm, and surrounded 
it with every safeguard required for its protection 
and rapid development.* 

3. Among these safeguards may be enumerated Xaw« 0/ «rt««- 
what are commonly known as the Laws of Settle- 
ment, passed with the view of hindering labourers 
from leaving the localities in which they were bom. 

By the grace of these laws there is sometimes a 
diflference of from 50 to 60 per cent, in the wages 
in diflferent counties, and of from 20 to 30 per 
cent, even in adjoining counties. Of course, under 

* A prominent English barrister told me recently that he had 
seen children in a poorhouse in England whose family had been 
there without interruption since the reign of William of Orange, 
about two centuries. Each successive generation was bom, reared, 
and buried at the public expense. What a diabolical irony in the 
fact that these poorhouse pets are of a more ancient lineage than 
the reigning dynasty. No one doubts that the hereditary principle 
in the poorhouse begets chronic degeneracy ; is there no danger that 
it may have the same effect on the throne ? 
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CHAP. III. sucli absurd restrictions, both tbe labourer and the 
capitalist suflFer in the long run, and the nation 
burns its candle at both ends. 



Pauper^ 
rights. 



" Whilst out-of-door relief continues to be granted," says Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, " the position of those seems to be unanswerable 
who maintain that the evils inflicted by our Poor Law greatly 
preponderate over any advantages that can result from it. The 
legal claim which every one in this country possessed to be 
maintained out of the rates, represents perhaps the most perilous 
responsibility ever assumed by a nation. Some of our leading 
statesmen endeavour to alarm us with the risk involved in the 
promise to defend the independence of a neighbouring nation. 
But what is the danger thus incurred compared with the perils 
involved in the promise to maintain all the pauperism that can 
be called into existence, by encouraging indolence, and by re- 
warding instead of punishing those who recklessly indulge their 
passions ? England was brought nearer to the brink of ruin by 
the old Poor-law than she ever was by a hostile army. It was 
demonstrated, by the experience gained previous to the year 
1834, that if due restrictions are not imposed, it is impossible 
for a country long to fulfil the obligation to give relief to all 
applicants; the fund required for such a purpose would soon 
absorb the whole produce raised from the land, and would re- 
quire a larger amount than is represented by the entire annual 
income of the nation." * 

As it is not the primary purpose of this paper to 
make a criticism of the British constitution, I nded 
not extend these illustrations farther to the uses 
which have been and still are made of the educa- 
tion and ecclesiastical funds of the kingdom ; to 
the costliness of any sort of redress through its judicial 
tribunals ; to many legal obstructions to the distri- 
bution of property. I have shown, and that is all 
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I proposed to do, that the Government has made chap, hl 
intemperance and pauperism in England a chronic 
evil ; that a very large ship might be loaded every 
week in the year with only those who are added to 
the previous aggregate of national dependants, and 
without reference to the very considerable number 
who during the period may have found final relief 
from hunger in the grave. This state of things 
I attribute mainly to false principles of govern- 
ment. 

The intemperance of England is mainly due to G^owmw^i* 
her unequal legislation. A very large number of 
her population are bom to despair ; grow up with- 
, out any prospect of bettering their condition ; have 
few physical comforts, and fewer domestic joys or 
restraints; and have no means of procuring any- 
thing that seems more like happiness than the 
temporary and disastrous exhilaration of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

To the same cause must be attributed the ac- 
cumulation of land in large tracts, and in a few 
hands; the limitation of its natural tendencies to 
subdivision and gravitation, in obedience to com- 
mercial laws, into the hands of those most com- 
petent to use it to the best advantage. 

To the same cause must be attributed the ignor- 
ance and increasing helplessness and hopelessness of 
the greater part of the population of the United 
Kingdom ; and finally, 

To the same cause must be attributed the fact 
that every person added to the aggregate popula- 
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CHAP. III. tion of the United Kingdom must either seek a 

home in some other country, or must compel some 

other person to do so, or one or the other must 

starve. 

Testimorofof I iusist that, if a Government is to be judged by 

English Par- • o ' i ^ tti-i* 

liamentagainst its iruits, by the coutcut and well-beinff of the 

the hereditary . , . 

pHncipu. people for whom it is established, the British Go- 
vernment does not bear the fruit of a sound and 
healthy tree. In regard to the very principle of 
hereditary sovereignty, which is treated with such 
universal homage in Europe, English statesmen 
have been for years, quite unconsciously, giving 
the best evidence in the world of their own dis- 
trust of it. They have stripped the executive of 
all its power, and transferred it to the Parliament. 
The crown, so dominant and even despotic less 
than a century ago, has become a mere glittering 
symbol of authority. It is Parliament that makes 
and unmakes Ministries, and governs the country. 

Why Pariia- The reasou for this constitutional change, which 

ment has a6-^, •irv'.i' rx • /• 

sorted the exej has bccu mamly enected smce the accession of 
George IV., is obvious. The English are quite too 
practical a people to leave all the vast and compli- 
cated interests of such an empire exposed to all 
the notorious hazards of insanity, imbecility, and 
perversity to which royal no less than vulgar blood 
is subject. Not daring to risk an attempt to ex- 
change the hereditary for the elective system, they 
have done what they could to secure as many of 
the advantages of the elective system as possible 
without revolution. To accomplish this they have 
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been obliged to abuse another feature of their con- ^^^^^ 
stitution, which lends itself very readily to this 
concentration of authority. I refer to the absence 
of any guarantees against sudden and serious con- 
stitutional changes. The power of Parliament over 
the British constitution is unlimited, and one more 
than half its members may any day, if they choose, 
convert the Government into a despotism, an 
oligarchy, or a republic. 

The mere possession of this uncontrollable %\\.^ Equilibrium 

between execu- 

premacy by Parliament has gradually destroyed tive and legu- 

r J J ^ ^ o ./ J lative potoers, 

the equilibrium which should subsist between the 
executive and the legislative authorities of the 
kingdom, and placed everything at the discretion 
of a body, consisting partly of hereditary legisla- 
tors, who own most of the land of the country, and 
partly of representatives chosen by about one- 
fifteenth of the wealthier portion of the population, 
and, like their privileged colleagues, more or less 
prone to sectional and class legislation. 

Should a sovereign ever come to the throne of 
England, as possibly one may come some of these 
days, who, without an established reputation for 
political wisdom and discretion, should attempt to 
reclaim the executive prerogatives, and to exercise 
direct and moulding influence upon the legislation 
of the country, the tendencies of the English Par- 
liament to absorb executive influence would soon 
be made manifest ; and all the world would see, as 
plainly as close observers may see now, that Eng- 
land has long ceased practically to trust in the 
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CHAP^jn. hereditary principle for the selection of the exe- 
cutive branch of her Government ; that the sove- 
reign is but the walking gentleman or lady of the 
play ; the real power dwelling in a more or less 
popular Parliament.* 

* " It was lucky for us," says Thackeray, " that our first Georges 
were not more high-minded men; especially fortunate that they 
loved Hanover so much as to leave England to have her own way. 
Our chief troubles began when we got a king who gloried in the 
name of Briton, and being born in the country, proposed to rule it." 
— « TU Four Oeorges,'' Tauchnitz Ed., p. 41. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CHOICE OF SOVEKEIGNS BY POPULAR ELECTION — ITS 

RESULTS IN AMERICA. 

It is impossible to discuss the perplexing problem 95;^^i^' 
which France is again presenting to the student of ^^^nc of the 

^ , ° United states. 

political philosophy without some reference to the 
great experiment in popular sovereignty that has 
been made on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Five years hence it will be just a century since 
some European colonists, mostly English, organised 
a government in North America, from which they 
deliberately excluded the principle of hereditary 
power, and all matters of purely religious or eccle- 
siastical concern. Of course, the conditions under 
which these colonists developed into a great empire 
were in many respects quite unlike those under 
which the French nation has subsisted ; but the 
points of resemblance must always suffice to ren- 
der a comparison of results profitable in any in- 
quiry into the relative advantages of hereditary 
and popular sovereignty. 

In 1787 the colonists framed a political consti- ^^^rahuuy o/ 

. Us constUution. 

tution for their future government. 
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CHAP. rv. That constitution is 'the constitution of their de- 
scendants to this day, with only such modifi- 
cations as they, in a peaceful way, upon solemn 
deliberation, and with comparative unanimity, have 
chosen to make in it. 

In other words, though the youngest nation, it is 
governed by the oldest political constitution in the 
world. 
Increase of During this period the population of the Ee- 

population, ox j. x 

public has increased from 3,929,827 in 1790, to 
about 39,000,000 in 1870; and all, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the later emigrants from the 
continent of Europe, speaking the same tongue. 
This homogeneity of language is the attribute of no 
other country in the world, with even half its 
population. 

For the ten years between 1850 and 1860 the 
annual increase has been at the rate of 3.56 per 
cent. The annual increase of population in Eng- 
land and Ireland, from 1841 to 1851, was but 0.32 
per cent. ; and of France, from 1851 to 1856, but 
0.11 per cent. 

The United States have already ten cities with 

more than 100,000 inhabitants! This can be said 

of no nation of continental Europe. Even France 

has but eight. 

AuractuyM to While there has been practically no emigration 

emigrarUs, 

from the United States, she has attracted from 
other countries, in the forty years which separate 
1819 from 1860, over 5,000,000 of settlers. 

The emigration to the United States since 1861, 
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a period which embraces four years of civil war, chap. rv. 
already exceeds 2,000,000, which is probably more 
than twice the mimber of persons of foreign birth 
that were ever in France at any one time, except 
in the case of foreign invasion."^ 

Twenty-two times since the political organisation oiMv^ge^ of 

*' . sovereigns with' 

of the Kepublic the executive power has changed ^^ revolution. 
hands, but in every case by constitutional processes, 
and after a deliberate expression of the popular 
will. Let me not omit to add, that no one of the 
twenty odd Presidents of the United States has 
ever lent the sanction of his high position and ex- 
ample to the propagation of vice or immorality, t 

It has had two foreign wars — that of 1812 with wars foreign 

^ and domesttc, 

England, and that of 1847 with Mexico, and one 
civil war. Both the foreign wars together occupied 
less than five years ; both were defensive ; neither 
were undertaken for territorial aggrandisement, 

* Mr Edward Young, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in a recent 
report on the subject of emigration in the United States, says : — 
" The sum of $800 seems to be the full average capital value of 
each immigrant. At this rate, those who landed upon our shores 
diirinig the year just closed added upwards of $285,000,000 to our 
national wealth, while during the last half century the increment 
from this source exceeds $6,243,880,800." 

t As the quadrennial administrative mutations in the American 
Bepublic are sometimes contrasted unfavourably with the stability 
of the English administrative system, it may be as well to state 
here that, beginning with this century and the Addington Admini- 
stration, March 17, 1801, and ending with the retirement of Mr 
Disraeli, December 9, 1868, a period of sixty-eight years has elapsed, 
during which England has had twenty-four different Ministers, or an 
average of one for every two years and ten months. The changes, 
therefore, have averaged nearly twice as many as in the United 
States for the same period ; six of the American presidents having 
been re-elected. 
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The American 
civU war com- 
pared with 
French civil 
wars. 



CHAP;^. though in the latter case it became necessary to 
accept territorial indemnity, because the defeated 
belligerent could better spare territory than money. 
Nor did the civil war result, like most of the 
wars of France, from an attempt of the central 
Government to impose upon the people uncongenial 
religious duties, nor to restrict their freedom of 
religious worship or of opinion ; neither did it 
spring from the eflforts of the Government to dis- 
tribute its blessings and protection unequally. On 
the contrary, it was the attempt of a privileged 
minority to perpetrate both these latter wrongs, 
for the propagation of chattel slavery, that pro- 
voked the civil war of 1860. That war resulted, 
after a violent struggle it is true, in extinguishing 
a feudal institution which was planted in the 
country while under monarchical rule, and which 
was always regarded by the mass of the American 
people as a deplorable inheritance, but which they 
hesitated to quarrel with prematurely, or before 
they were strong enough to exorcise it without its 
rending the body in which it had enjoyed a con- 
genital asylum. 
Peculiar wis- Ncvcr did that peculiar wisdom of the repre- 

dom of the , . , . 

representative scntativc systcm appear more conspicuous and m- 

aystem iUus- ... p i 

trated, structivc than in its treatment of slavery : — 1st, 

in the discretion with which, in 1789, it accepted 
the co-operation of the slave-holding colonies with 
their slaves, rather than by their exclusion force 
them into submission to, or an alliance with, their 
enemies ; 2d, by waiting in good faith and fellow- 
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ship until, by the peaceful development of a sound chap. rv. 
public sentiment, the evil should gradually fade 
away ; 3d, and finally, by the courage and deter- 
mination with which an effort to resist and defy 
this supremacy of public opinion was repelled, and 
four millions of negroes were delivered from bon- 
dage, and invested with all the constitutional privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

This war cost many lives and a large sum of 
money, and loaded the nation with a heavy debt ; 
but the results are already felt by the Americans 
to be a most generous indemnity for all the sacri- 
fices it involved. The people of the United States 
would not accept slavery again for double the cost 
of destroying it. 

Widely as the American Eepublic has difiered -Prompt red«c- 

•^ ^ tiva of the 

from most European states in the way she has con- ^^o^^onai debt, 
tracted her national indebtedness, the difierence in 
her mode of treating it is yet more striking. In- 
stead of fostering the swindling delusion that a 
national debt is a national blessing, the President 
had hardly time to announce the return of peace 
before measures were projected for paying ofi* the 
liabilities incurred during the war. An army of 
over a million was at once reduced to thirty 
thousand; a navy, from being the largest in the 
world, was reduced to one of the smallest ; and a 
system of taxation adopted by the American Con- 
gress which, besides paying all the expenses of the 
Government, and interest on some $2,700,000,000, 
has been steadily reducing that debt at the rate of 
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CH^p^. from eight to ten millions a month.* Such a rapid 
extinction of national indebtedness by voluntary- 
taxation is without precedent in history, and, for 
obvious reasons, will never be imitated by any 
country, the sovereignty of which is not lodged 
with the people.t 

I submit these few results of the great republican 
experiment in America with no disposition to press 
them as a demonstration of anything, or to exag- 
gerate the importance of their bearing upon the 
subject I am discussing. I leave my readers to 
draw from them only just such inferences as they 
seem fairly to warrant. 

* During the month of March, according to the last Treasury 
statement which has reached me, the decrease in the debt was 
fl 1,01 1 ,260 ; and during the twenty-five months of President Grant's 
administration, commencing with March 1869, the total decrease 
has been J204, 764,41 6, or, for the five years since the war, about 
^60,000,000. England has reduced her debt for the last fifty years 
at the rate of ^£1, 100,000 a year — a rate of progress that would 
require seven hundred years more to effect the final extinction of 
the debt of 1815. 

+ " These figures are astonishing," says Mr Dudley Baxter, in his 
recent work on " National Debts," " that a young nation like the 
United States should have paid off, in little more than five years, 
nearly ^£90,000,000 of capital, or ;£28,000,000 more than the net 
reduction by Great Britain in the fifty-five years since 1816, and 
should have reduced the interest £5,700,000, or nearly two-thirds 
of the whole reduction by Great Britain during the same period, 
without any aid from the cesser of annuities and diminution of the 
rate of interest, which assisted so considerably the English total. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF POPULAfi OVER HEREDITARY 

SOVEREIGNTY IN FRANCE. 

It is the fashion even for French Liberals to aflSrin chap. v. 
that a popular Government does very well for the 
people of the United States, where the people have 
been educated to it in a measure, but that the 
French have not suflBcient political education to be 
trusted with the functions of self-government, and 
that any attempt at their exercise will ever be 
followed, as heretofore, for the most part, by anarchy 
and disorder. 
It may be that France will long require what is a dymutus 

, executive «»- 

usually termed a strong Government — that is, b, suited to 

•^ o France, 

vigorous police ; but what she requires far more is 
the consciousness that she can change the executive 
head of her government if it does not happen to suit 
her, without revolution and without weakening the 
respect of her people for law and government. It 
is precisely because the French have no political 
education that they should have the privilege, by a 
constitutional process, of changing their executive 
at convenient intervals, perhaps, at first, every two 
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CHAP. V. years as in Switzerland, and, later, at longer inter- 
vals. The immediate effect of such a constitutional 
provision would be, that the party of discontents, 
destined for some time to be in the majority, no 
matter what Government prevails, instead of con- 
spiring the overthrow of a dynasty with all the 
inevitable disasters incident to revolution, would 
be content with intriguing for the succession. 
Need of poiiti- There is probably no human imagination com- 
petent to devise a Government for France which 
would be acceptable to a majority of the people, 
and for the simple reason that the French have 
been so many generations accustomed to be governed, 
that they have no idea of the amount of personal 
rights or liberties a man can afford to surrender 
for the pri^dlege of having the rest assured to him ; 
and it is precisely this knowledge which constitutes 
political education. Every Frenchman has his own 
theory about every political emergency, but no 
twenty could ever agree together politically, except 
against some common adversary. This results, as 
I have stated, from the want of that political 
education which teaches men to weigh and measure, 
with reasonable accuracy, the proportion of time 
or property they could afford to pay for good 
roads, clean and well-lighted streets, pure water, an 
efficient police, a cheap administration of justice 

HowthUedU' good schools, &c. Had they to select a new ex- 

cation tobe "=" , *" . 

acquired? ecutivc cvcry year or two, they would soon begin 
to occupy themselves with these questions. As 
soon as they found there was a constitutional 
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remedy for their real or imaginary political evils chap. v. 
within their reach, they would dismiss the idea, 
hitherto of pretty universal acceptation, that their 
only resources against misgovernment was in re- 
volution or assassination. Two or three changes 
of the executive, peaceably effected in this way, 
would give to the French Government greater 
stability, more of the elements of permanence, and 
a better credit than it has ever possessed before. 
It would gradually develop a class of statesmen 
who would deserve and inspire confidence, and the 
constitution of the kingdom might then undergo 
such modifications, and in a lawful way, as the 
exigencies of the country might demand. The 
first thing to be done is to make the executive. An elective 

. _ __ . __ . T-» • 1 execiUive. 

whatever his name, whether Kaiser, King, President, 
or Tycoon, elective at brief intervals. How the 
power is distributed is of secondary consequence. 
When the people are once satisfied that at a given 
day, not too remote, they will have an opportunity 
of changing their sovereign, if they find he does 
not suit them, and that they are not to be deprived 
of this privilege by traitors or usurpers, the 
chronic state of war which has always existed 
between the French Government and the French 
people will terminate ; the people and the Govern- 
ment will be one, as the heat and the light in the 
sun's rays are one ; and the wild political theories 
and delusions with which the brains of this gifted 
people are always teeming, wiU give place to 
measures which shall bear the stamp of that peculiar 
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CHAP. V. genius which she has managed to impress upon so 
many of the other agencies of human civilisation. 

Her system of government once assured against 
dynastic pretenders, and, like the giants of the old 
mythology, periodically reinforced with the vigour 
which always results from contact with the loins 
from which it sprang, France would have a clearer 
perception of her destiny and duty than she has 
ever had. Philosophers tell us that only one-third 
of the racys of light emitted by the sun rouse in 
our eyes the sense of vision. The visual organs 
are not competent to translate the other two-thirds 
into light. So under the fatal system of monarchical 
and mitred sovereignty to which France has been 
so long subjected, she has been partially incapaci- 
tated for utilising her vast resources. She has 
wasted a large proportion of her energies in in- 
effectual struggles to emancipate herself from unwise 
restrictions, or in journeying by courses which 
were conducting her farther and farther from her 
proper destination. When she once recovers her 
autonomy, and her people and Government are one, 
she will find her eyes opened to see, and her hands 
loosed to utilise, those wasted energies. She will 
then learn to steer by the stars and cease to steer 
by the clouds. 

Among the measures which should accompany 
or follow the accession of the people to power in 
France are : — 

pui^yfd^' ^' "^^^ introduction of a universal, compulsory 
i^JS^7 system of civil and military instruction, accom- 
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panied with the abolition of the system of substitu- chap^. 
tions for mUitary service. The experience of 
Switzerland and Germany have now demonstrated 
that no nations are relatively more formidable when 
attacked, nor less prone to war without ample 
provocation, than those which are educated to 
understand the issues for which they are fighting, 
and among whom a drop of one man's blood is 
regarded by the law as just as good as another 
man's, and no better. Had the laws of France 
required every Frenchman, whatever his education, 
rank, or fortune, to serve his turn in the army, 
without any faculty of purchasing substitutes, it is 
very clear that the late war with Germany would 
never have been undertaken. It is equally certain 
that if it had been undertaken with an army so 
organised, it would never have resulted in such an 
inglorious succession of disasters.* 

* It is due to Mr Thiers, more than to any other person, that 
France has not enjoyed the advantages of this most salutary sys- 
tem of miUtary organisation for the past nineteen years. The 
107th article of the draft constitution submitted to the AssemM^ 
Rationale in 1848, declared that every Frenchman owed military 
service in person, and prohibited substitutions. Mr Thiers resisted 
this in an elaborate speech. He said the faculty of substitutions 
was profoundly rooted in the national habits, and connected by the 
most intimate relations with the most important family, social, and 
state interests. 

" Depuis cinquante ans," he said, " on la trouvait consacr6e dans 
nos lois, dans nos institutions comme une de nos franchises, comme 
un de nos droits impr6scriptibles. On faisait deux objections 
principales h cette institution du remplacement : on disait quelle . 
est contraire au principe de r6galit6 d^mocratique, contraire ^ la 
bonne et puissante organisation de la force publique. U n'6tait pas 
vrai, selon lui, que le remplacement f^t contraire ^ r6galit6 d^mo- 
cratique, entendue dans sou sens veritable ; car il n'y a rien de 
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CHAP. V. It is education too upon which France must rely 
Educationoniy foi the meaus of contending successfully with the 
priestcrafu powcTS of supcrstitiou and priestcraft, by which the 



Fortifications 
of Paris in- 
struments of 
despotism. 



great mass of her people are held in thralL 

2. No time should be lost in demolishing the 
fortifications of Paris, which only serve to render 
that capital the nucleus of a national despotism, or 
to put its population, as now, in a position to defy 
the authority of its lawful Government. 

contraire ^ r6galit6 dans le contrat par lequel un oitoyen s'engage 
envers un autre ^ payer sa dette ^ sa patrie. Ce qui est contraire ^ 
r6galit6, c*est Tobligation du service militaire impos^e ^ tous lea 
citoyens, sans distinction d'aptitude et de vocation individuelle. 
Ce n'est pas P^galit^ veritable ; c'est une 6galit6 brutale et mat^rielle 
qui condamne ^ marcher sous le mdme drapeau les jeunes gens que 
leurs gouts, leur education, leurs talents ont formes pour les car- 
ri^res lib^rales, et ceux que leurs instincts, leurs penchants, et leur 
force physique ont prepares ^ Tezercice des armes. Quand au second 
point Texp^rience atteste que les meilleures armies, celles qui out 
fait les plus grands choses, sont celles des peuples chez lesquelles le 
service militaire est une profession sp^ciale. Les pays oil tout le 
monde est soldat ont toujours 6t6 des pays barbares. C'est 1^ ce 
qui distingue eminemment les arm6es revolutionnaires, dont toute la 
valeur est dans la masse qui les compose, dans la fougiie et le feu 
d'enthusiasme, et les armies proprement dites, les armies reguli^res 
dont la force consiste dans le choix des recrues, dans la discipline, 
dans une organisation savante et dans la science accomplie des 
armes." — Annuaire ffistorique Uhiverselle ou Histoire Politigue pour 
1848, p. 323. 

It would be difficult to find another speech of any French states- 
man in which so much false reasoning was crowded in so few sen- 
tences, or one which, humanly speaking, exerted a more regretable 
influence upon the destinies of that people. 

Mr Lamoriciere, the Minister of War, advocated the article as 
reported, demonstrated the abuses of the prevalent mode of recruit- 
ing the army, and drew much applause from the Left by his attacks 
upon the privileges of wealth, and by declaring that special armies 
might become very dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

The proposal to suppress substitutions was rejected by 666 to 
140. 
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Some three and a half centuries ago Machiavelli, chap. v. 
writing to his friend Guicciardini, said— o^iZ^ 

Ma^hia/odLi, 
*' The greatest fault that a republic can commit is to estab- 
lish a fortress in its bosom, or to leave there a place that can 
in time become one." * 

Probably Machiavelli had never any evidence of 
the soundness of this opinion so conclusive as the 
late war has furnished. Had not Paris been forti- 
fied the war would have ended with certainly not 
more than one pitched battle after Sedan ; France 
would have saved Metz, and more than half the 
territory she has been compelled to surrender. She 
would have been spared the devastations of some 
four months' war, the occupation of Paris, and the 
utter loss of whatever military prestige might have 
been rescued from the ruins of the empire. She 
would have been burdened with less than half, per- 
haps a third, of the indemnity finally exacted, not 
to speak of the lives which were lost in the idle 
fancy that the walls of Paris could save France, or 
that an army that could get to Paris could not 
take it. 

So Metz only proved a trap for one corps-d'arm^e, 
and Sedan for another. It is not rash to say that 
France would have been stronger and in every way 
better off to-day if there had not been a fortress 
between Paris and the Rhine. 

3. The Government should at once permit ^^Raaioay system 
exterior cities of the empire to be connected by rail, not m^'/or 
SO that all France need not necessarily be tributary 

* Letter to Quicciardini, 17th June 1526. 
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CHAP. V. to Paris. With the view of giving the central 
Government despotic control of the whole kingdom, 
the railway system of France makes Paris, like the 
hub of a wheel, its common terminus. Proper 
facilities for circulation between the exterior de- 
partments would develop cities, industries, popu- 
lation, and barriers for defence against predatory 
neighbours ; and they would tend to counteract 
the tendency to congestion of wealth and social 
and political influence at the metropolis, which can 
never be reconciled with the highest measure of 
national power and well-being. 
^oration of 4^ After what has been said, it is hardly necessary 

France from ' J J 

^'^^' to add, that no Government can be stable in France 

which shares its power with any other sovereignty, 
at Rome or elsewhere. No Government ever has 
prospered, or can prosper, for any great length of 
time under such conditions. A perfect freedom for 
every man to worship according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, and an absolute separation of 
the state from any Church not within its own 
dominions and control, have become the indispens- 
able attributes of the Government of a contented 

BepubUcanism people. Nothing has done so much to discredit 

di8credtted tn •*••*• ^ 

^nish republicanism as the attempt of the Spanish 

America, ^ x^ x^ 

American States to combine the sovereignty of the 
people and the sovereignty of Rome in the same 
administration. No nation that recognises this 
foreign allegiance can prosper. 
results of a The financial tendencies of nations that recognise 

divided 

sovereignty, this divided Sovereignty, as compared with Govern- 
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ments that are independent of foreign control, are chap^. 
gradually furnishing evidence of this, which will 
some day work conviction upon the most stolid 
understanding. Of the great debtot states of the 
world, it is a curious and instructive fact that the 
Protestant states, with the single exception of 
Belgium, which is under the protection of Pro- 
testant states, are the only ones that have ever 
made a serious and successful effort to reduce their 
indebtedness. 

The United Kingdom has reduced ) ^ - 

,,,..., , - > 0.2 per cent, per annum, 

her debt at the rate of ... J ^ ^ 



The United States, 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

Denmark, 

Prussia, 



... 



... 



1.^ 
0.8 
0.75 
3.6 
1.5 






On the other hand, France has several times 
arbitrarily repudiated her indebtedness, but never 
paid any of it off. She has always used her credit 
to its utmost limit, until her debt-tax has become 
about 5 per cent, of the national income, or double 
that of England in 1870.-*^ 

The debt of Italy has increased more rapidly 
than that of any other state. Its annual increase 
since 1861 has been about £22,000,000, and the 
charge per head, which in Sardinia in 1847 was 
Is., is now 14s. This is the heaviest burden per 
head that is sustained by any state in Europe. 

* For these and the following figures in regard to national debts, 
I am indebted to a recent monograph of Mr B. Dudley Baxter 
entitled " National Debts." London, 1871. 
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CHAP. V. Spain's debt has advanced since 1 820 from 
""^^^ £140,000,000 to £237,400,000 in 1870; the 
average annual increase from 1851 to 1861 
£3,000,000, from 1860 to 1870 £9,000,000, mak- 
ing an annual charge of about 8 s. per head. 

Portugal, without the excuse of war, has increased 
from £900,000 in 1796 to £59,300,000, making 
now an annual charge of 9 s. per head. 

Austria is a country of uninterrupted annual 
deficits. From 1789 to the present time there has 
not been a year in which the revenue of that state 
has equalled its expenditure. Its debt has increased 
at the average annual rate of — 

From 1763 to 1789, ... £800,000 

„ 1789 to 1820, ... 2,000,000 

„ 1820 to 1848, ... 1,000,000 

„ 1848 to 1868, ... 9,000,000 

The annual charge is about 7s. 3d. per head. 

* 

The Latin American States (South America, 
Mexico, and Cuba) have debts to the amount of 
£212,000,000, making an annual charge upon the 
population of 6s. Id. The debt of Mexico is prac- 
tically repudiated. 
The credu of No ouo cau comparc the course of any of these 

states toith • i i ^T t» i 

dwided states With that of any Protestant state without 

sovereignty ^ ^ '' 

compared with feeing struck with the differences in the mode oi 
making and treating their pecuniary obligations, — 
differences as striking as those which distinguished 
the moral, intellectual, and industrial development 
of the Free States of the American Union from the 
Slave States previous to emancipation. 
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Let us compare, for example, the two great ^(2^^w' 
Teutonic powers of Europe — Catholic Austria and 
Protestant Germany. A large portion of their 
territory is conterminous. They have about the 
same population. Austria is naturally the richer 
country, and till very lately has for generations been 
united under, a single imperial crown, while Ger- 
many, till 1866, in fact until 1871, was divided up 
into a multitude of diflferent and not very har- 
monious petty sovereignties. The Emperor of 
Austria, by virtue of concordats, shared his authority 
with Rome. Only a very limited portion of Ger- 
many has recognised any such debilitating foreign 
allegiance. 

I have already shown that Austria is a country 
of uninterrupted deficits; that from 1789 to the 
present hour there has not been a year in which 
her revenues have equalled her expenditure, and 
since 1849, her indebtedness has increased at the 
rate of £9,000,000 a year, while her influence, if 
not her territory, has almost as steadily dimin- 
ished. 

On the other hand, Germany, though repeatedly 
ravaged and preyed upon by invaders, and though 
she has had, for nearly the whole of the past year, 
more than a million of men under arms in a foreign 
and hostile country, is now practically free from 
debt. 

The indebtedness of Prussia, the leading state of 
Germany, has always been the smallest of any of 
the great European powers. 
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CHAP. V. In 1800 it was .... £5,250,000 

The expenses of French wars raised 

by 1820 to . . . . £31,000,000 

This was a very large debt for less 
than twelve millions of people, 
and yet by 1842 it was reduced 
to £21,000,000 

The aggregate debt of the whole Ger- 
man empire, with its population 
of forty millions, now amounts 
to only .... £170,900,000 

But to pay this it has the net receipts of its 
railways, and the produce of its public mines and 
iron works, which in Prussia, Saxony, and other 
states, balance the interests of the debts. 

"The Frencli payments," says Mr Baxter,* "will cancel a 
large portion of the debts, or be accumulated in funds or invest- 
ments. The Germans alone, of all the great powers, will 
be practically free from debt ; and not only so, but they will 
also possess great surplus funds and state property, for the relief 
of taxation, and for use in war. The total income of the 
empire of Germany, with its thirty-eight and a half millions of 
inhabitants, cannot be taken at less than £725,000,000; on 
which the nominal pressure of the debt would average 1 per 
cent., but the real burden would be nothing at all. 

'^The annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, with important 
manufactures, and 1,600,000 inhabitants, raising the popula- 
tion of the empire to more than 40,000,000, will add con- 
siderably to the national income of Germany, and render it 
equal, even in prosperous times, to that of France." 

The example of Holland sets this contrast in, if 
possible, a yet more striking light. This little 

♦ « National Debts," p. 40. 
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state, one of the most important bulwarks of Intel- chap. v. 
lectual and spiritual freedom in the world, with a 
population of only 2,270,000, in 1810, had a debt 
which imposed an annual burden of 30s. lOd. «^ 

This debt was reduced in 1831 to 19s. 6d., and in * 

1869 to 12s. 3d. To her great honour be it said 
that this debt was all incurred in the maintenance 
of her independence. The same national spirit that 
was capable of such sacrifices to preserve its inde- 
pendence is capable of corresponding sacrifices to 
meet its obligations. One looks in vain among the 
states with divided sovereignties for either.* 

During the last three centuries, France has placed The hopeful 

. . . . destiny of 

all mankind under incalculable obligations. In her France. 
literature, in her contributions to science, and its 
applications to the arts, in her taste, moulding, and 
informing everything it touches with inexpressible 
charms, her people have no equals in modern 
society. The genius that has given the French this 
pre-eminence among the nations is not extinguished. 
What they have done, they can do again under 
suitable political conditions. The fearful disorder 
that has been and is still preying upon the resources 



* The soirdisant XEcumenical Council of Trent, which was 
assembled to make head against the Eeformation, and which 
adjourned only twenty years before Henry IV. *s apostasy, had 
but two members from what are now known as Protestant states. 
The rest were — 187 from Italy, 32 from Spain, 26 from France. 
That was the council which laid down the law by which, in part, 
the CathoHc states of the world have been governed for nearly 
three centuries. Who shall say that that legislation is in no 
degree responsible for the crippled and nearly bankrupt condition 
of all the states where it has 'prevailed ? 
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0HA^^J7. of tha country is a great grief to all the world, 
but France has survived as great trials, and was 
substantially the better for them. Such I do not 
doubt will be the result of that through which she 
is now passing. It may yet be her destiny to show 
"that greater stability, more liberty, and less peril 
from foreign or domestic enemies may be enjoyed 
by European states, whose people have the privilege 
of changing their sovereigns at convenient intervals, 
than is enjoyed by those states which do not possess 
that privilege. If so, their calamities may be re- 
garded as the evidence of that greater activity and 
courage in the elaboration of new truths, which 
have given the French their prominence among the 
peoples of the earth. It may be that their recent 
disasters, which have seemed to presage national 
decline, are only a stage in the process which is to 
establish a new and surer title to that supremacy 
among the leaders of civilisation which she has so 
long enjoyed. 
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